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THE POOE KELATION. 



CHAPTER L 



MANCEUVRINO. 



During the absence of Lady Harriette and 
her son, which was prolonged far beyond their 
original intention owing to the confusion in 
which the earl had left his affairs, and the 
complicated legal business consequent upon 
this disorder, the health of Sir Hercules Ashton 
became so precarious that Ella was in constant 
attendance in the sick-room ; while her cousins, 
suddenly deprived of their usual sources of 
amusement, moved listlessly about the house, 
thankful when some casual visitor broke in 
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2 THE POOE EELATION. 

even for an hour, upon the monotony of their 
existence* Lord Elwood, debarred from the 
constant companionship of Matilda, had seized 
the opportunity of arranging some business in 
a neighbouring county ; and a strange de- 
pressing quiet had fallen upon Ash ton Court, 
which ajSected the'^spirits of the whole house- 
hold. 

The reflections of the orphan, as she moved 
noiselessly about the bed of her uncle, were 
very sad. The letters of Lady Harriette con- 
tained constant accounts of her father's reck- 
less expenditure ; the heavy mortgages which 
burthened his estates; the property which 
he had alienated; the difficulties which she 
encountered in the transfer of the title to her 
son ; and the enormous expenses of the neces- 
sary legal documents. 

The mental irritation produced by these 
perpetual annoyances had a very unfavourable 
effect upon the physical condition of the 
b£uronet, whose attacks of gout became more 
frequent and more severe than ever; and, 
during his periods of comparative ease, he 
dwelt unceasingly upon the embarrassments 
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which had accumulated upon him ; and from 
which he should be unable to liberate himself 
probably for years. Now, more than she had 
ever yet done, the orphan felt herself oppressed 
by a sense of dependence at once irksome and 
painful, for she knew too well that after the 
return of Lady Harriette, when the excitement 
occasioned by the important events by which 
she was then engrossed had subsided, she 
would make no effort to conceal her displeasure 
and indignation at the attachment which she 
had presumed to feel, and even to acknowledge,^ 
for her cousin. 

That this attachment was now utterly hope- 
less was evident from the tone of her aunt's 
letters, in which details of the pompous inter- 
ment of the earl, for whom Horace had 
officiated as chief mourner; and undisguised 
exultation at the amount of the property which 
he must ultimately inherit, were blended with 
her lamentations over present difficulties. 
Her son had, by the express desire of His 
Royal Highness, been presented to one of the 
Princes, who had kindly assured him of the 
pleasure which he should feel in seeing him 
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6 THE POOR KELATION. 

Disborough, and his constant embarrassments, 
the world could not easily be led to believe 
that a man whose income was known to be a 
splendid one, might, extravagant though he 
was, actually ruin himself ; and thus when 
a few more far-sighted individuals ventured 
to hint at the probability of a bankrupt- 
heir, they were met by resolute disclaimers 
from the crowd ; and fairly sneered down by 
mothers who were blessed with two or more 
marriageable daughters. 

Consequently the town career of Mr. Horace 
Ashton, quasi'^avl of Disborough — for Lady 
Harriette had not lost an hour in making 
known her intention of transferring the title 
to her son, should it be practicable — was most 
brilliant ; his fine and intellectual countenance, 
his noble figure, and the polished ease of his 
manner, caused even the most fastidious of the 
high-born beauties about him to forget the son 
of the country baronet in the travelled gentle- 
man and the future peer ; and thus, had he 
possessed a lighter head and a more fickle heart, 
he might on several occasions have had the 
honour of engrafting a new title on the 
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family tree of the Ashtons. No such idea, 
however, crossed the mind of Horace; his 
father had told him that he was too young 
to marry ; and since he had discovered the 
resolute opposition of Lady Harriette to his 
union with Ella, he perfectly coincided in that 
opinion. He was therefore considerably 
startled when one morning, as he was lying 
on the sofa loitering over the daily paper, and 
reposing himself after a night of dissipation, in 
order to prepare for that by which it was to 
be succeeded, his mother suddenly looked up 
from her embroidery-frame, without which she 
never stirred from home even for a week, and 
said with a smile full of arch meaning : 

''So you danced three times with Lady 
Constance, my dear boy ?" 

** Yes ;" was the languid reply ; " she waltzes 
so uncommonly well.'' 

" And what said the duchess ?" 

" The duchess ? Nothing. She never in- 
terferes, except to seek partners for her 
daughters when they have not secured them 
for themselves." 

" Lady Constance is a sweet creature." 
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" They are all sweet creatures/' 

His mother smiled again. *' But you prefer 
Lady Constance to either of her sisters, do you 
not?" 

" Most decidedly/' 

" I find ;" said the countess ; " that you 
have made a very favourable impression on the 
duke, who assured me of his great gratification 
at the terms in which His Royal Highness 
expressed himself about you on the day of your 
presentation. Now this was very kind of His 
Grace,and I cannot help feeling highly flattered, 
as he is by no means a demonstrative person." 

<<I am also sincerely obliged to him;" 
yawned the young man, as he stretched his 
arms, and fluttered the paper above his head ; 
'^ he has always been very condescending and 
amiable to me ; and, by the bye, my dear 
mother, it was the duke who personally invited 
me to join their party to Richmond next week ; 
the card of the duchess was only a reminder." 

*' I am delighted to hear it. It always pro- 
duces a good efiect when a man of his age and 
station takes a marked interest in a person so 
much younger than himself. But I have not 
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yet told you all. His Grace replied to the 
comments of the Prince by saying how much he 
should regret that any insurmountable obstacle 
should prevent your elevation to the peerage 
during my life-time ; and he was even good 
enough to repeat to me the very words which 
he had used ; ^ Mr. Ash ton, sir ;' he said to 
His Royal Highness ; * is precisely the descrip- 
tion of person calculated to do honor to the 
Upper House. He is full of intelligence, and 
good sense ; has studied other countries be- 
sides his own ; and has acquired habits of 
observation and sound judgment very re- 
markable in so young a man.' Now this 
you must confess, Horace, coming from the 
Duke of Windermere, was calculated to serve 
you in every way ; and that it did so, was 
evident from the rejoinder of the Prince : ' I 
am glad to hear you say so, my lord duke ; 
very glad to hear you say so ;' replied His 
Royal Highness ; ^ and you may depend upon 
my interest for your young friend should it be 
in my power to serve him/ " 

''Most kind and flattering on both sides, 
my dear mother " said her gratified listener, as 
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his eye kindled, and a flush passed over his 
cheek ; '* and I need not tell you that I am 
truly grateful/* 

" You have cause to be so, Horace ; for it 
is rare indeed that two such friends are ac- 
quired within a few weeks, and I now begin 
to consider our success as certain ; an opinion 
in which I am confirmed by the amiable 
duchess, who is as much ddighted as her hus- 
band. They are certainly a charming family." 

^* They are indeed." 

" It is a sad thing ;" pursued the countess ; 
" that His Grace should have no son, and that 
his title and estates should go to a nephew 
whom he particularly dislikes. It would have 
made a great difierence to those sweet girls had 
it been otherwise." 

" It must be mortifying in all ways ;" ac- 
quiesced her companion ; '^ one son and four 
daughters would have been far better in every 
respect than five daughters and no son." 

" However, there can be no doubt that they 
will all marry well/' continued Lady Har- 
riette ; " they are so singularly beautiful and 
accomplished* Apropos to accomplishments^ 
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Horace^ her Grace has held out a hope to me 
that she will present you to the Princesses, so 
that when you attend the Drawing-Rooms next 
season you will not be quite a stranger." 

" That will be kind indeed.*' 

'^ Can you form any idea how many times 
you have danced with Lady Constance since 
you first met her, my dear boy ?" 

"Not the least in the world. Very fre- 
quently, I know ; for occasionally when some 
one has asked her hand of whom the duchess 
disapproved, she has sent to request me to 
engage her.*' 

" Very flattering, you must admit ; and I 
must thank her Grace for the compliment she 
has paid you ; but has it never occurred to you 
to suspect that others may have remarked this 
preference, and been jealous of it ?'* 

" Jealous 1" echoed Horace ; " jealous of 
what ?" 

" You are new to the world, my son ;" 
said the countess sententiously ; " or you 
would have felt that these constant attentions 
could not fail to compromise Lady Constance 
if you had no serious intentions ; and this I 
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am convinced I need not tell you, would be 
at once ungrateful and dishonourable on your 
part ; as the duchess would never have given 
you such opportunities had she not beUeved 
that you were more than commonly attracted 
by her daughter, and that she tacitly approved 
your suit." 

" In that case I will carefully avoid commit- 
ting myself any further ;" said the young man 
in a tone of compunction ; " as I never for an 
instant imagined that the encouragement which 
I have received could be intended to imply 
anything of the sort." 

" It is too late ;" was the cold reply ; " I 
know from the duchess herself that your names 
have been coupled together in every drawing- 
room and club in London. It is unfortunate 
that I was not present to warn you against 
your imprudence, of which in my retirement 
I of course knew nothing ; but I trust and 
believe that my son will never be guilty of any 
act which may tend to affix a stigma to his 
name.'* 

" Is it possible ;"" exclaimed Horace indig- 
nantly ; " that the Duchess of Windermere 
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has condescended to volunteer such a piece of 
information 1 I should have thought that she 
had more regard both for her own dignity and 
that of her daughter." 

" It is because she is so sensitively alive to 
that dignity that she mentioned the circum- 
stance to me ;" retorted the countess ; " and I 
own that I felt greatly honoured by the kind 
aud delicate terms in virhich she did so ; for I 
confess I never anticipated that she would 
tolerate your addresses for an instant/' 

" My addresses, mother 1" 

'' Your addresses, Horace. Young men do 
not shew themselves night after night in the 
train of so distinguished a person as Lady 
Constance, without its being generally consi- 
dered that they feel themselves authorised to 
do so. There can be no doubt, ^my son, that 
it is to this undisguised preference of his 
daughter, that you owe the good offices of the 
duke with His Royal Highness." 

" Should it be so ;" was the remark of 
Horace as he rose from the sofa ; " I am less 
obliged to him than I thought. In all proba- 
bility I shall never marry." 
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" Pray do not be absurd ;*' said Lady Har- 
liette angrily ; ** You owe yourself to your 
family — you must marry — and, moreover/' 
she added emphatically ; " marry well. Here 
you have an opportunity which may never 
recur. The young lady is, as I could gather, 
by no means insensible to your merits ; she 
has rank, beauty, fashion — everything, in 
short, calculated to win the love of your sex ; 
—her fortune will not, indeed, be a large one 
for the daughter of a duke; but when the 
incumbrances on the Disborough property are 
paid off, that circumstance will be altogether 
unimportant. I frankly admitted to her Grace 
that for the next few years you would be 
somewhat crippled in your resources ; but I 
assured her at the same time that I felt con- 
vinced, should you indeed be happy enough to 
win the affections of her lovely daughter, you 
would make such a prospective settlement upon 
her as would amply compensate for the delay ; 
while, in the meantime, you must be well 
aware that the thirty thousand pounds which 
the duke is prepared to give her on her mar- 
riage would be of immense service to us all/' 
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'' You surely cannot be serious, mother, in 
implying that such a conversation as this has 
taken place between the duchess and yourself 
without my knowledge and sanction P" 

''You had, from all that I can learn, so 
openly committed yourself in the business, 
that I did not consider either to be necessary/' 

" Am I then to understand ;" said the young 
man, with an indignation which he made no 
effort to conceal ; " that because her Grace of 
Windermere has, pretexting her friendship for 
yourself, thrown her daughter in my way on 
every occasion, I am bound to make her my 
wife ? The very idea is monstrous ! I cannot 
gamble away the happiness of my whole life 
for a few smiles and a high-sounding title. I 
repeat what I before said, that I shall in all 
probability never marry ; for if my hand and 
my affections cannot go together, I may at 
least refuse to separate them." 

" Horace ;" said Lady Harriette with a 
threatening gesture ; " be careful not to try 
me too far ; for I declare to you that should 
you still, as I begin to suspect, adhere to your 
insaue attachment for your father's niece, I 
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wiU at once cancel all my late proceedings, 
and retain the honors which are now mine 
by right/' 

" Do so, my dear mother ; do so, I entreat of 
you !" exclaimed her son ; " You know how 
earnestly I made the request when you first 
informed me of your intention to resign them. 
I care little for worldly distinctions which I 
should not owe to my own merits and exer- 
tions ; and I would rather remain the obscure 
individual I now am, than purchase even the 
most glorious of them by the loss of my peace 
of mind and self-respect/' 

" High-sounding phrases enough ;" said the 
countess ; " but we are not I believe re- 
hearsing a tragedy. I do not ask you for 
sentiment but for common sense. You know 
the present position of your family. You 
know the sacrifices which your father has 
made "' 

" My poor father !" murmured Horace. 

" And you also know " pursued Lady Har- 
riette, disregarding the apostrophe ; " that 
although his income is large, the current de- 
mands upon him are great also ; and that it 
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will consequently be impossible for him to do 
much in liquidation of the Disborough in- 
cumbrances until this railway speculation 
recruits his finances ; while, in the event of its 
failure, we shall be reduced to comparative 
poverty. I was not prepared for such egotism 
on your part." 

" You mistake me, mother ;" was the proud 
reply ; " there is no effort from which I would 
shrink, no hardship which I would not be 
willing to undergo to secure the happiness and 
honor of my family ; but you must forgive me 
if I venture to echo your words, and to entreat 
of you in my turn not to try me too far. I 
will do anything — everything — save degrade 
myself in my own eyes." 

** Sophistry !" broke in the countess ; " aye, 
and worse than sophistry, when you are con- 
scious that you are willing to rush upon degra- 
dation by uniting yourself to a penniless or- 
phan." 

" Your ladyship forgets ;" observed her son ; 
*' that she would not have been penniless, had 
she not nobly resigned her all to assist my 
father in a moment of difficulty." 

VOL. III. , c 
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"Two thousand pounds 1" said the coun- 
tess^ with a sneer playing on her thin lips. 

"Yet not the less her all;" was the calm 
retort ; " nor are we at present in a position 
to despise even so small a sum as that. But 
let us not pursue this subject, mother ; let no 
unkind feeling come between us. Hitherto 
we have been a happy and an united family ; 
latterly we have had trials which should bind 
us only the more closely together ; let us bear 
them with one heart and one mind. I pledge 
myself, painful as it is to do so, never to 
marry against your wishes ; but I can promise 
nothing morej for never will I consent to 
perjure myself by uttering vows which could 
only be lip-deep, and thus wrong the woman 
who confided in my honour and sincerity." 

" And will you be kind enough to inform 
me ;" asked Lady Harriette, struggling to sup- 
press her anger y " what I am to say to the 
Duchess of Windermere ?" 

" Willingly, Tell her the truth. Tell her 
how truly I deplore the error into which she 
has fallen •,. how grateful I am for her con- 
descension ; and with what delight,^ had my 
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affections been disengaged, I should have 
accepted the honour which she was willing to 
confer upon me." 

" A sure and simple method of exciting her 
indignation and resentment." 

"And wherefore? She esteems you so 
highly, that when you explain to her " 

** What am I to explain ?" demanded Lady 
Harriette vehemently ; " Do you wish me to 
tell one of the noblest ladies in the land that 
your father's brother was a bankrupt mer- 
chant, who left a pauper child to the charity 
of her relations, and that my son is degene- 
rate enough to prefer this girl to her own 
graceful and accomplished daughter P" 

" Mother ! do not teach me to hate Lady 
Constance ; for she, at least, is guiltless in all 
this. Tell her that from my boyhood I have 
anchored my every hope of happiness upon 
one object — that you believed the love I felt 
for my cousin to have been merely a passing 
fancy which time would suffice to dispel ; that 
you have discovered your mistake ; and 
that " 

*' Never ;" said the countess, as she pushed 
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away her embroidery frame, and in her turn 
rose from her seat ; '^ you have entangled 
yourself by your own vanity and imprudence, 
and I leave you to extricate yourself as you 
best can. You have followed the example of 
Florence : you have thwarted all my plans for 
your advancement in life ; while Matilda, the 
last of my children upon whom I relied for 
happiness, has been the only one who has 
repaid me for all my anxiety and care. Hence- 
forward I shall look to her alone for consola- 
tion and support under my heavy trials." 

•* Mother, does Florence — do I — deserve 
this ?" 

*' The question is ill-timed and misplaced, 
Mr. Horace Ashton. Be satisfied. You will, 
perhaps, have the gratification ere long, of feel- 
ing at how high a price you have purchased — 
I beUeve that was your own expression some 
time back — the triumph of lowering your 
mother in the estimation of her former friends. 
But, sir, you will do well to remember that 
although I am the wife of Sir Hercules 
Ashton, I am not the less the daughter of 
the Earl of Disborough; that you are now 
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under my roof; and that I will not be in- 
sulted with impunity." 

" Insulted !" faltered her son ; " Insulted, 
mother ! Surely, because I cannot — because 
I dare not, — be false to myself, you cannot 
suspect me of the turpitude of insulting you, 
I should be unworthy to be called a man 
could I be guilty of such a crime at any mo- 
ment; but at this — at this — when you are 
not only willing, but resolute, to make so 
great a sacrifice in order to ennoble me, you 
must not, you cannot, believe it possible." 
'^ I have learnt to know that all is possible." 
"Mother;" continued Horace; "in your 
anxiety for my aggrandisement you have 
allowed yourself to overlook the penalties of 
greatness. Cast your eyes over this desolate 
apartment; remember the cheerless and un- 
loved old age of him by whom it was so 
recently tenanted. Would you give one day 
of the peace and happiness of Ashton Court 
for this empty mockery of splendour ? Would 
you exchange the tenderness of children who 
love you, for the time-serving obsequiousness 
of the liveried lacqueys who received their dis- 
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missal without one tear, and without one 
regret ? Oh, surely, surely not." 

" Horace ;" said Lady Harriette ; " if my 
children really loved me they would be in- 
fluenced by my advice, and obedient to my 
wishes : while they rebel against both, I have 
every right to doubt their affection. Love 
begets obedience, while I am thwarted on 
every point." 

" These are harsh words from the lips of a 
mother to her son ;" said the deeply- wounded 
young man ; " I never feared to hear them ; 
for I am not conscious of any act of mine by 
which I can have merited such a reproach; 
while I can equally pledge myself that of none 
such will I ever be guilty. In obedience to 
your wishes I have resolved to abandon all 
hope of becoming the husband of my cousin ; 
but this concession must suffice ; I cannot 
promise more ; for were I to become the 
husband of any other woman I should be a 
perjured man." 

" I have not patience to listen any longer 
to such rhapsodies ;" imperiously broke in 
Lady Harriette; "I shall hold no further 
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argument with you upon the subject ; but 
remember that you are warned. It now, 
therefore, remains for you to decide if you 
consider that you are fulfilling your duty to 
yourself and your family by making an enemy 
of the Duke of Windermere, forfeiting the 
good opinion and interest of the Prince, and 
wounding the feelings of an innocent and con- 
fiding girl, whom you have led to believe that 
you loved her. Should you consider that you 
are privileged to do this, all further expostu- 
lation is of course idle; but if, on more 
mature reflection, your better reason prompts 
a different course of action, I shall be ready 
and willing to overlook your present folly.*' 

Horace was about to reply when a servant 
entered the room and approached the coun- 
tess, to whom he handed a letter which she 
hastily tore open. She had scarcely cast her 
eyes hurriedly over the first page, when with 
pale cheeks and quivering lips, she sank down 
upon a chair, while the paper rattled in her 
trembling fingers. As she reached the con- 
clusion she gasped for breath, and wiped 
away the clammy dew which had gathered 
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upon her forehead; but after a time by a 
violent eflTort she mastered her emotion, and 
holding out the letter to her son, she said 
briefly and harshly : 

" Read that." 

Horace did as he was bidden; and as 
rapidly as his mother had done he glanced 
over the fatal missive ; like her, too, he was 
for a time overwhelmed with consternation ; 
the valley of Marshfield — the far-extending 
level over which surveyors and engineers had 
uttered paeans of self-gratulation — had proved 
its right to the name it bore. The treacherous 
morass over which alike the plough and the 
loaded wain had passed without betraying any 
indication of its real nature, was unaUe to 
support the iron weight recently pressed upon 
its surface. Pown and down sunk rails and 
sleepers, gradually but surely ; and as the 
works progressed at one extremity of the line, 
they fell into ruin at the other. Gigantic 
efforts were made to arrest the progress of 
this unanticipated e\i\, efforts which necessi- 
tated a lavish expenditure; but although 
stones, earth, and faggots were cast into the 
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sloagh by thousands of waggon-loads, no 
impression bad as yet been made upon the 
marsh, which swallowed up all that was flung 
into it. 

The surveyors were aghast — the directors 
furious — and their consternation reached its 
climax when it was discovered that a new line 
through the heights skirting the plain must 
be marked out, as every point across the level 
was utterly hopeless. Thus, gold had been 
squandered ; labour flung away ; time lost ; 
and the bright perspective which had cheered 
every heart, and nerved every arm, was lost in 
the distance ; while, as a necessary consequence 
of this unfortunate and fatal deception, an 
immediate and heavy call was once more made 
upon the shareholders. 

Now, but unhappily too late, Lady Harriette 
remembered that it was not only at her sugges- 
tion, but in compliance with her determined and 
persevering solicitations, that her husband had 
been induced to embark in this most ruinous 
speculation. The large sum of money for 
which a portion of the Ashton property had 
so recently been mortgaged, barely sufficed to 
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meet the exigences of her father's complicated 
aflfairs ; and now there was no alternative save 
to abandon the shares for which so heavy an 
amount had been paid, and with them all the 
bright hopes in which she had so long in- 
dulged ; or in » retaining them, to see her hus- 
band complete his already painful sacrifice by 
raising another mortgage upon the very home 
of his ancestors. 

No wonder that her proud spirit was crushed 
even to the dust. Before her stood her son, 
the representative of two ancient families, 
whose sole inheritance would be difficulty, 
obscurity, and privation ; and once more all 
the mother awoke in her bursting heart, as 
extending her arms towards him, she pressed 
him to her bosom, and fainted. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A PAGE PROM THE W0RLD*8 VOLUME, 



Poor Sir Hercules Ashton, weakened alike 
in body and mind by his late severe sufferings, 
earnestly urged the return of his wife and son 
the instant that their presence could be dis- 
pensed with in London. The letter containing 
this request was written by Florence, who de- 
scribed her father as utterly prostrated by this 
last blow, and quite unable to act for himself; 
while even the sanguine Mr. Gold worthy was 
wringing his hands and cursing his unlucky 
stars that had led him to involve his property 
in an undertaking about which he understood 
literally nothing ; the whole county, as she 
declared, was in a state of consternation im- 
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possible to describe ; and meanwhile the com- 
pany were in treaty for more land ; for which, 
aware of the exigences of the case, its owners 
demanded the most exorbitant sums. The 
Marshfield hills were to be blasted; tunnels 
to be formed ; and the din of preparation was 
already loud. 

The anxiety of Lady Harriette was very great. 
In her eagerness to carry out her objects with 
her son, and full of the splendid atmospheric 
castles which she had reared in the future, she 
had suflfered herself to forget present prudence. 
Her stay in London had, moreover, as we have 
already stated, far exceeded her anticipations ; 
and she now suddenly found herseK called 
upon to return home, uncertain as to the 
question of succession ; and doubtful of her 
ultimate success as regarded Lady Con* 
stance. 

It is true that when his mother, after read- 
ing the fatal letter, had pressed him to her 
heart with all the old tenderness which had 
blessed his boyhood, ere she had learnt to 
forget the child she cherished in the man by 
whom her family were to be aggrandised — the 
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traii8mittor of the title which must othemnse 
have devolved upon a distant relative totally 
unknown to her^--at that moment, as he lis* 
tened to the hysterical murmur of '' Save us, 
Horace, save us I" he had impulsively replied ; 
"Anything — everything — Am I not your 
sonr 

Poor fellow 1 He only felt that the tide of 
ruin was rushing towards those whom he loved 
best on earth ; and that he, and he alone, could 
be the dam to check its progress I 

When, however, he once more found himself 
alone in his room, whither he had hastened to 
reflect in solitude upon the painful crisis of his 
father's affairs, a feeling of utter desolation fell 
upon him. He could have cheerfully supported 
the change of circumstances by which he was 
threatened: young and sanguine, he would 
have trusted to the future to redeem the pre- 
sent ; but the evil struck deeper ; and he could 
not contemplate the existence of duplicity and 
self-sacrifice to which the ambition of his 
mother bad condemned him, without a shud- 
der. He had, moreover, been both pained 
and disgusted to find that the apparently 
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uu4'iliul regard which had been 8o lavishly 
Ih)mU>w<m} upon him by the Duke and Duchess 
ul' VViudt^roaere had grown out of a project of 
their own, which it was destined to aid in 
ottfH^tiug. All seemed hollow about him ; even 
to hi9 own parents he could not turn for com- 
fort, for it was through them that the evil 
had come ; and, consequently, every murmur 
from his lips would souud like a reproach. 
Suddenly the hot blood rushed to his cheek, 
and a deep sense of humiliation caused him to 
bury his face in his hands. For what had he 
been urged, even in the very hour when he 
ascertained the new difficulties by which his 
family were overwhelmed, to marry Lady 
Constance Trevor ? Was it not that her for- 
tune might be made the prey of their neces- 
sities ? He could not blind himself to the fact. 
Even the ambition of his mother had yielded 
before the terror of the liabilities whose extent 
she was unable to calculate; and she had 
called upon him to save them by an act of 
meanness and egotism which must render him 
for ever degraded in his own eyes. Who 
could say, moreover, that he would ever be 
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enabled to pomplete those prospective settle- 
ments by which their Graces of Windermere 
had declared themselves satisfied in the event 
of his marriage with their daughter ? Crippled 
as the Disborough and Ashton estates most 
continue for years, he at once felt that he 
should not be the only victim ; for how could 
he anticipate that a spoiled child of wealth and 
fashion like Lady Constance — an unloved wife 
— whose fancy rather than her heart must lead 
her to bestow her hand upon the mere ac- 
quaintance of a few weeks, would brook so 
keen a disappointment as that which awaited 
her P The reflection was hideous ! And then 
there rose up before him the image of Ella ; 
of the noble girl who would, as he well knew, 
have welcomed any struggle for his sake ; but 
who, when she saw him the husband of another, 
and comprehended the motive of his cold- 
blooded and unmanly conduct, would despise 
him from her very soul. 

It was too much ; and Horace, totally over- 
come by the vision which he had thus evoked, 
bent down his head, and wept. They were 
the first tears that he had shed since bis 
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boyhood, and they were very bitter ; but they 
nevertheless gradually soothed him ; and after 
a time he even learnt to hope that both Lady 
Harriette and himself had taken too gloomy a 
view of their pecuniary embarrassments ; and 
that on reaching Ashton Court, and as- 
certaining the precise state of affairs, some 
means of escape from their difficulties might 
be discovered. How or whence this relief 
was to come, he did not suffer himself to 
inquire ; but, with the buoyant trustfulness of 
youth, he rather sought to encourage the 
feeling of "something may yet turn up,** 
which has occasionally helped even the wisest 
of us over what our neighbours across the 
channel call a mauvais pas. 

With Lady Harriette, however, the case 
was very different. She had at once seen, 
and fully appreciated, the true nature of the 
position in which by her strong will and 
reckless ambition she had involved her family 
at a moment peculiarly critical to several of 
its members ; and she resolutely shut her eyes 
to the unworthiness of the only method by 
which she hoped to extricate herself from the 
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consequences of her own acts. She had 
wrung from Horace, in a moment of strong 
emotion, what she determined to consider as a 
pledge that he would offer his hand to Lady 
Constance Trevor ; and as this was the solitary 
point upon which she had brought her diplo- 
macy to a successful issue, she hastened without 
the loss of a moment to put it beyond his 
power to retract his promise, by writing to 
inform her "dear friend" the duchess that 
she bad at length been admitted to the con- 
fidence of her son ; and that so soon as his 
accession to her father's title should be secured, 
he would proudly lay his coronet at the feet 
of her charming daughter ; while the terms of 
the settlement, as accepted by His Grace and 
the duchess, could be arranged and concluded 
by both parties in the mean time. 

To this communication she received an 
immediate reply, in which she was assured 
that nothing would give the ducal pair more 
gratification than an union between their own 
family and that of so old and esteemed a 
friend as Lady Disborough ; while they 
scarcely regretted the fact that the young 
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couple might be compelled for a year or two 
to exercise a certain amount of economy which 
would enable them the better to appreciate the 
princely fortune to which they must ultimately 
succeed. Her darling Constance^ she said, ap« 
peared totally indifferent to every money consi* 
deration, declaring that she loved Mr. Ashton 
for himself.and cared littlefor the honours which 
awaited him. " Indeed, my dear countess ;" 
pursued her Grace ; " none of my girls have a 
single taint of worldliness about them ; and I 
can assure you, entre notts^ that this is so 
decidedly the case, that it has required aU my 
maternal vigilance to persuade one of them 
(not Constance, for she, poor child ! gives to 
your son the first love of her young heart) from 
sacrificing herself to a penniless younger bro- 
ther, to whom even her insignificant portion 
would have been a serious consideration. Can 
you for one moment imagine such perfect 
singleness of spirit p I think that I may take 
some credit to myself, and particularly in my 
position, for having preserved in them this 
purity of disposition j for really when I look 
round me, and see how some mothers sacrifice 
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their children to their own selfishness, the 
only marvel is that more follies are not com- . 
mitted by a parcel of weak and giddy young 
creatures, who suffer their heads to run away 
with them while they fancy that they are 
obeying the impulse of their hearts. I am 
thankful that in our case we need have no 
apprehension of the sort ; for my dear girl is 
so sincerely attached to Mr. Ashton that I am 
convinced she never could be induced to give 
her hand to any other individual, whatever 
might be his rank or pretensions. Indeed, 
the prompt and willing cheerfulness with 
which she consented to the temporary sacrifice 
you so frankly told the duke and myself 
would be necessary, leaves no doubt upon 
that point. I am instructed by His Grace to 
inform you, with his cordial respects, that our 
family solicitor will beready to meet your owu 
man of business at any time which you and 
Mr. Ashton may appoint, in order to conclude 
those mere worldly arrangements so tedious to 
lovers, but so essential to their after- happiness ; 
and we both feel satisfied that, with prospects 
so brilliant before him, Mr. Horace Ashton 
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will not fail to requite our dear girl nobly for 
her present forbearance. That we may soon 
have the gratification of welcoming the new 
Earl of Disborough to what he must now 
consider as his second home, is our sincere 
wish." 

There was much in the tone of this note 
which was repugnant to the pride of Lady 
Harriette; an assumption of superiority and 
condescension that she felt to be alike ill- 
timed and misplaced, when she was aware 
that the duchess, anxious to secure a husband 
for her favorite daughter, was exulting in the 
success of her own manoeuvring ; and that had 
her son been destined to go through life a 
simple country baronet, she would never have 
consented to the marriage. The letter itself re- 
vealed this fact ; and as the countess restored it 
to its tinted and perfumed envelope, she smiled 
a smile of scorn at the shallow diplomacy of 
her noble acquaintance. 

" Did she imagine ;" she asked herself ; 
** that I was weak enough to believe, when the 
butterflies of fashion gathered about me, and 
welcomed me back to my old haunts after 
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years of absence, that I for an instant attri« 
buted their unlooked-for cordiality to any 
regard for myself P If so^ she was deceived. I 
had only to remark that it was those who had 
daughters to provide for who were the most 
anxious to reoal themselves to my recollection, 
to appreciate at once the motive of their very 
flattering civility. All duke's daughter as she 
is, Lady Constance Trevor might have failed 
to become a peeress had not her parents been 
willing to make concessions even greater than 
those to which they will be compelled by her 
marriage with my son ; and we consequently 
meet on equal terms. Had not this wretched 
affair occurred, which has tied my hands, and 
fettered my actions, I would have taught her 
this truth, unpalateable as it might have proved; 
but under existing circumstances I must be 
passive, and bear with her haughty folly for a 
time." 

She did so ; and the leave-taking of the two 
high-born ladies was more than urbane, it was 
affectionate, almost affecting ; and when Lady 
Harriette impressed a kiss on the fair cheek of 
her future daughter-in-law, a tear started to 
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the eve of the statelv dachess as she declared 
that she reallj koew not how she should ever 
be able to part from her darling Constance, 
who had so long been the object of her ten- 
derest affections. Something, too, she hinted 
of her surprise that Mr. Ashton should not 
have accompanied the countess in her parting 
visit ; she would have been so happy to have 
presented him herself to her daughter as her 
affianced husband; while she was sure that 
the duke would share in her regret. It was 
so annoying and unreasonable that those insuf- 
ferable lawyers should absorb every moment 
of his time, and that he should leave town 
before the day fixed for their party to Rich* 
mond ; but of course they should see him when 
the business which called him into the country 
was arranged ; and she could assure her dear 
countess that she would do all in her power to 
render his visit pleasant to him. 

Lady Constance said little; but she was 
evidently both astonished and pained. She 
could not understand how any legal engage- 
ments, however stringent; or any business, 
however urgent, could so thoroughly monopo^ 
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lise the time of a man who had just asked and 
obtained the hand of the woman whom he 
loved, sufficiently to prevent his expressing to 
her the gratification which he felt at his success ; 
and it is probable that she might have ven- 
tured some remark to that effect, had she not 
been conscious that the eye of her mother was 
upon her. As it was, she endeavoured to con- 
ceal her mortification as much as possible ; but 
it did not escape the penetration of the astute 
visitor, who had anticipated only too well the 
effect which must necessarily be produced by 
the resolute determination of Horace not to 
commit himself personally by word or look, 
until he became firmly and fatally convinced 
that he must submit to the fate to which his 
mother had condemned him. 

All parties were alike ill at ease ; for the 
duchess felt the slight which was offered to 
her daughter, although she had sufficient tact 
to accept with a bland and gracious smile the 
apologies and explanations which were volubly 
poured forth by Lady Harriette, who over- 
whelmed her with assurances of the distress of 
her son at the privation to which he was sub- 
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. I AFTER III. 



WAYS AND MEANS. 



i T surely, Mr. Gold worthy, such an oc- 
rinice must be almost unprecedented ;'' ex- 
i iiiimed Lady Harriette, as that worthy, but very 
crest-fallen gentleman, concluded a somewhat 
complicated explanation of ,the mischances 
which had entailed so much anxiety and dis- 
comfort upon Sir Hercules ; *' There must 
have been some serious, and even culpable 
mismanagement somewhere/' 

*' I can assure you, my lady countess ;'* was 
the reply ; for even at that agitating moment, 
her companion — who had never before enjoyed 
the privilege of conversing with a peeress — 
felt a certain pleasure in hearing her high«^ 
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^ouiuUug title proceed firom his omn lips, and 
paiuoJ tor a second to feast upon Ike luxiury ; 
" I can assure vou, mv ladv countess ;" he 
repeated uuctiouslv ; " that no fault can be 
attributed to anv one. It was the nature of 
tlio soil which caused the disaster, and involved 
us iu these new difficulties." 

" But, sir ;** said Lady Harriette with in- 
creased acerbity ; " when you persuaded me 
to induce Sir Hercules to become a shareholder 
in this wretched railway, vou made no allusion 
to such contingencies as these ; and we were 
consequently, quite unprepared for them. You 
are probably not aware that the decease of 
Lord Disborough has for the moment sub* 
jected us to a considerable increase of outlay* 
however much it may ultimately enrich his 
heirs ; and it is consequently most inconvenient 
for my husband to meet the new demand 
which you have made upon him." 

" I am sorry, my lady ; very sorry indeed 
that it should be so ;" was the rejoinder ; 
*^ but as I explained to my excellent firiend Sir 
Hercules on a former occasion " 

*^1 will not trouble you to repeat those 
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explanations, Mr. Goldworthy ;" said Lady 
Harriette impatiently ; ** what I desire to 
know is how we may extricate ourselves from 
the unfortunate dilemma in which we have 
been weak enough to become entangled. We 
are not at this time in possession of the large 
sum which you require, nor are we prepared 
to make a sacrifice to obtain it." 

" I really cannot venture to offer your lady- 
ship any advice upon so delicate a subject ;'* 
said her companion ; *' It is, indeed, very un- 
pleasant to me to speak on it at all." 

" Think then how infinitely more un- 
pleasant it must be for me to discuss it with 
you ;** was the haughty retort ; * * but still I 
would beg you to remember that it was 
entirely by your advice that we engaged in a 
speculation so foreign to our habits and pre- 
judices." 

*' I trust that your ladyship does not suspect 
my motive for that advice ?" 

''I suspect nothing, my good sir; but I 
would simply impress upon you that, such 
being the case, I have a right to look to you 
for assistance/' 
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'' But, my dear madam, I am as great a 
auflferer as Sir Hercules." 

" I have no inclinatioii to dispute that fact ;** 
said Lady Haniette ; *' however much I may 
regret it. But come — ^be firank with me, Mr. 
Gddwortby — is there no way in which I can 
induce you to relieve us from our present 
anxiety ?" 

There must have been something peculiar 
in the tone and look with which the question 
was put, for it evidently startled, and almost 
agitated, the person to whom it was addressed. 
He moved uneasily upon his chair, pressed 
his hat nervously between his hands with a 
force which greatly endangered its symmetry, 
passed his fingers through his hair, and finally 
replied by another question. 

"Can you suggest one, my lady coun- 
tess?" 

"Nay, nay; that is unfair;" said Lady 
Harriette almost playfully ; " you cannot 
surely expect that any such suggestion should 
come from me !" 

I cannot even guess at your ladyship's 
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KeaUy?" 

" Positively I cannot. 

^ In that case there is no more to be said ; 
and the lady once again folded herself in the 
icy mantle of her pride, while her look almost 
froze him; ''I still remember an occasion, 
however, upon which you led me to be- 
lieve '' 

*' Madam ;' interposed her companion ; 

can it be possible " 

Can what be possible ?" and the thin lips 
parted with a smile; she felt that she had 
been understood. 

" That you would indeed so highly honour 
me as to——" and again he paused. 

'• Well, Mr. Goldworthy ?'' 

" As to admit me into your family/' 

" Upon certain conditions, I do not see any 
valid reason why I should not do so. Your 
birth is not noble, it is true ; but neither is 
that of Miss Ella Ashton. Her father was, like 
yourself, a merchant ; a man of probity and 
honour; although he unfortunately failed to 
make such a provision as his daughter, with 
her high connections, had a right to expect. 
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You know the young lady ; she is handsome, 
amiable^ and accomplished ; and, in short, will 
make a wife of whom any peer of the realm 
might justly be proud. She has no fortune 
it is true ; but she possesses every other ad-- 
vantage. She has been educated under my 
own eye ; reared under my own roof ; and no 
one is more fuUy aware of her value than 
myself." 

" And does your ladyship really encourage 
me to hope that I shall receive your sanction 
to ask her hand ?" 

" Upon certain conditions, yes," 

" And those conditions ?** 

"Simply that you will meet the demand 
now made upon Sir Hercules. With your 
noble fortune the sacrifice will be a small one, 
while the prize will be commensurately great. 
So near a connection with the families of Dis- 
borough and Ashton will enhance your im- 
portance in the county; while a lovely and 
highly-bred wife will give lustre and fashion 
to Goldworthy Hall." 

" It shall be done, madam ; it shall be 
done;" eagerly exclaimed the manufacturer. 
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at once dazzled and delighted by the brilliant 
prospect before him ; " make your mind per- 
fectly easy ; I agree to your terms without 
hesitation ; and the moment that I am assured 
of success with the young lady, that moment 
the money shall be forthcoming." 

** Here, then, I pledge myself that she shall 
be yours;" said Lady Harriette extending 
her hand, upon which the happy suitor pressed 
his lips ; *' let me see you again in a day or 
two, when I will communicate to you the 
progress of your suit." 

With a flood of earnest and voluble ac- 
knowledgments, Mr. Goldworthy thus courte- 
ously dismissed shortly afterwards withdrew ; 
extremely happy but considerably bewildered. 
He did not even ask to see Sir Hercules ; he 
wanted to be alone ; to think over, calmly and 
coUectedly, the events of the last hour. Never 
before had the Ashton woods looked so stately ; 
never before had he so thoroughly appreciated 
the ancient grandeur of the fine old mansion. 
He traversed the avenue at a foot's pace, and 
it seemed interminable ; he threw a sovereign 
to the lodge-keeper as she swung back the 
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iron gates surmounted by the arms of the 
family to let him pass ; his soul swelled high 
within him; and the very horse he rode 
appeared to have caught the infection of his 
own sense of self-importance ; as, on gaining 
the high road, it pranced, and curvetted, and 
champed the bit in a manner quite unusual. 
Strange, disjointed visions passed before him : 
he saw Ella, in her proud, calm beauty, 
sweeping through the gaudy and gilded sa- 
loons of his elaborately decorated home ; and 
he wondered within himself how he should 
ever be able to regard her as his wife: to 
address her by her baptismal name ; and to 
consider her as bound to him by an indis- 
soluble tie. Then uprose before his mental 
vision the form of Lady Harriette, and he 
whispered to himself, '* my aunt the coun- 
tess ;" while an unwelcome memory obtruded 
itself of the humble home of his childhood ; 
of the penurious habits of his dead mother, 
and the grasping, money-clutching egotism of 
his stem and strong-willed father; the ob- 
scure school which had been his Alma Mater ; 
the privations of his boyhood^ and all the 
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moHifications that he had endured until, upon 
the death of his parents he had found himself 
possessed of a fortune far beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. These memories passed 
away in their turn, and Gold worthy Hall again 
presented itself ; the merchant was forgotten 
in the landed proprietor ; and it was with a 
feeling of intense satisfaction that he dwelt 
upon one fact which had on several occasions, 
before he aspired to ally himself to nobi- 
lity, given him some annoyance ; Mr. Grold- 
worthy was not aware that he had a single 
relation in the world. He had never heard 
either father or mother refer to their kindred ; 
he had never seen a guest in his paternal 
homci save some neighbour asking or ren- 
dering assistance ; he stood in short alone 
in the world ; and with his present prospects 
he felt this to be a great privilege. He had 
risen with his fortunes, and had secured a 
certain position in society ; but he was wise 
enough to be aware that his hold upon it was 
not so strong as to enable him to drag up 
others to his own level; and thus he dwelt 
with considerable complacency on the knovv- 
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ledge that neither his future wife, nor her 
aristocratic connections, would be enabled to 
look down upon those who would otherwise 
have had a natural claim upon him. The 
next subject of reflection which presented 
itself was the compact into which he had 
entered with Lady Harriette, and this was 
not quite so satisfactory ; but still the happy 
old gentleman did not for a moment regret 
the pledge which he had given. He had 
sufficient shrewdness to feel that he had bought 
a vnfe^ and that he was about to pay a high 
price for the luxury ; but after all, the bar- 
gain was a good one, as the lady herself was 
everything that the most ambitious man could 
desire ; while he should, moreover, be indebted 
to her for an alliance with persons whose 
names would not only serve him in the county, 
but must greatly increase his influence with 
his city firiends. 

It was therefore in a most hilarious frame 
of mind that the bridegroom elect, as he 
reached the boundary of his own grounds, 
(>^i[an to attire himself in imagination in a 
bright blue coat relieved by brass buttons ; a 
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white silk waistcoat, and kerseymere abridge- 
ments ; a resplendent pair of new top boots ; 
and the whitest of all kid gloves ; and he had 
no sooner done this, and rendered homage to 
the vision thus conjured up, than he bccume 
suddenly impelled by a new and brilliant idea. 

He must offer a marriage-gift to his bride. 

Poor Mr. Goldworthy was for a moment 
what sportsmen would call " brought up stand- 
ing.'" He had occasionally heard of marriage- 
gifts, and had undoubtedly enjoyed more than 
one opportunity of investigating their nature ; 
but as in his tranquil bachelorhood he had 
never contemplated the probability of his own 
bridal, he had vouchsafed no attention to a 
matter in which he had no personal concern, 
and was consequently utterly unable to decid:^ 
of what they should consist ; while a vague 
suspicion, moreover, grew upon him that the 
offerings made to the daughter of Mr. Smith 
the drysalter, or Mr. Jones the wine-mer- 
chant, might not be precisely those best cal- 
culated to suit the tastes, or compel the admi- 
ration, of the Countess of Disborough's niece. 
But there was Lady Harriette herself! Where 

V ^ 
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could he find a better guide through this per- 
plexing labyrinth of etiquette ? Assuredly no 
where ; and so he resolved to place the matter 
in her hands, and be guided entirely by her 
advice. 

** Let me see you in a day or two ;'' she had 
said : — 

'' And so she shall ;" exultingly exclaimed 
Mr. Goldworthy, as he sank back in his chair, 
and placed his slippered feet upon the fender ; 
*' and it shall not be my fault if she does 
not declare mo to be a trump — But no, no ; 
I nmst learn to sink all that — it would never 
do now. Your pardon, my lady countess ; I 
meant to say— a perfect gentleman." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SELF-SACRIFICE. 



The composure with which, during the 
dialogue contained in the last chapter, Lady 
Harriette Ashton had disposed of the hand of 
her niece, would have done no discredit to a 
Prime Minister protocolising away the inde- 
pendence of his country ; but as we might — 
if privileged to do so — follow the powerful 
statesman to his closet, and there read upon his 
countenance his after-doubt of the legitimacy 
of the act, so must we now be permitted to 
linger beside the sofa of the lady, and en- 
deavour to fathom the feeling with which 
she looked back upon the somewhat delicate 
dilemma in which she had so unhesitatingly 
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involved herself. That she by any means 
regretted her precipitancy we are not prepared 
to ftay; but difficulties, piled like Pelion on 
Ossa^ rose up before her the moment she found 
herself alone. 

She suddenly remembered that the orphan, 
dependent though she was, had some right to 
decide her own future destiny — that Sir Her- 
cules, despite all her endeavours to the con- 
trary, still retained much of his original single- 
heartedness, and chivalry of character; and 
that he would never permit his brother's child 
to be coerced into any measure repugnant to 
her feelings, however mtich that coercion might 
serve his own interests ; while, moreover, her 
son would resist to the uttermost this exhibi- 
tion of her authority, which, should it prove 
successful, woidd not only put an end to his 
own hopes for ever, but also excite his indig- 
nation at the advantage which had been taken 
of the helpless position of his cousin. Still 
the thing must be done ; and the only ques- 
tion with Lady Harriette was how to do it 
most effectually, by making the measure appear 
to be the spontaneous work of Ella herself. 
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Accordingly, she settled herself more commo- 
diously among her cushions, and took a long 
survey of the past. There could not be a 
question that the life of the orphan beneath 
her uncle's roof had been anything but a happy 
one — ^wherefore, she did not pause to enquire 
— without fortune, and without prospects — 
for, of course, her insane attachment to Horace 
was unworthy of a moment's consideration — 
what more brilliant future could Miss Ella 
Ashton anticipate than the one which she had 
secured for her ? — while it was undeniably her 
duty to repay the debt of gratitude that she 
owed to her uncle by every means in her 
power. Here was an opportunity to test the 
sincerity of that gratitude ; the peace of mind, 
nay, even the life of Sir Hercules, in all proba- 
bility depended on her becoming the wife of Mr. 
Gold worthy ; for the nerves of the baronet were 
so much shaken, and his health so seriously im- 
paired by recent events, that it was impossible 
to say if he would be able to bear up against any 
new trouble. Some one must decidedly make 
a sacrifice ; and who so proper as the indi- 
vidual who owed everything to his affection ? 
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Lady Harriette's spirit hardened as she thus 
argued with herself. To give her own daughter 
to the parvenu manufacturer was out of the 
question ; and^ much as it wounded her pride 
to be connected with him in any way, she 
understood him well enough to be convinced 
that no inducement, save that of an alliance 
with her family, would prevail with him to 
assist Sir Hercules at this critical crisis. That 
she should obtain any assistance in her project 
she felt to be hopeless ; and every hour lost 
must necessarily decrease her chance of ulti- 
mate success — what she had to do must be 
done at once ; and unpleasant as it was — and 
that it was unpleasant a disagreeable sensation 
of embarrassment, and a fluttering at her heart 
very unusual to her, did not permit her to 
doubt — she resolved immediately to announce 
to the orphan herself the proposal which had 
been made for her hand, and the consequences 
which her refusal would involve. 

It was not until she laid her own hand on 
the bell, however, that she felt the whole diffi- 
culty of the task which she had undertaken. 
Ella had voluntarily rejected the handsome and 
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accomplished Hatherston ; the husband whom 
she had herself coveted for her favourite 
daughter ; she had extricated her uncle from 
his first difficulties by resigning her modest 
fortune ; she had borne uncomplainingly the 
injustice and unkindness of years. Should she 
fail to touch her affections, and to gain her 
consent by working upon her highest and 
holiest feelings, nothing but failure awaited 
her ; and failure in this case was almost sy- 
nonymous with ruin. No wonder that such 
a consideration gave new strength to the re- 
solution of the high-born egotist, who in her 
pride of place looked upon her fellow-mortals 
as mere tools born to work out her will. What 
was the unhappiness of an obscure orphan 
when placed in competition with the social de- 
gradation of an ancient family ? What the 
mere caprice of a girl, when opposed to the 
necessities of those upon whom the eye of the 
world was fixed, and who owed themselves to 
that world ? 

Lady Harriette smiled a smile of scorn at 
her momentary weakness; and when Ella, 
in obedience to her summons entered the 
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room^ she had quite recovered her composure 
and self-possession. 

"I have sent for you, my dear;" she said, 
inviting her by a gesture to seat herself ; '' to 
inform you of a circumstance which has jost 
occurred, and in which you are deeply in* 
terested. Your uncle communicated to me, 
as it was natural that he should do, your 
rejection of Mr. Frank Hatherston. Nay, 
you need not blush so deeply ; I am far from 
blaming you on that occasion, for the young 
man evidently acted from mere impulse, and I 
place little faith in impulsive persons. He 
was, moreover, too young to understand his 
own feelings ; and it is highly probable that 
had you become his wife you would soon have 
found cause to repent the step that you had 
taken. I do not ask you why you declined to 
give him your band. It would not be delicate 
to do so — it is enough to say that I quite 
approved your decision. You must, however, 
be aware that you have now reached an age 
when, should your choice be a judicious one, 
your friends can have no valid reason for 
objecting to your change of name ; and — " 
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** I assure you, madam, that I have no 
— ^that I have never thought — " 

^Of course not, mj dear girl; of coarse 
not ;' interposed Lady Harriette ; " it was not 
probable that you should. With the exception 
of my son's friend, you have never been 
thrown into contact with any one likely to 
respond to any such feeling on your part ; and 
I trust that you have too much good sense to 
throw away your affections where they could 
never be returned, even if you had possessed 
the opportunity. I merely make this remark 
to prove to you my confidence in your dis- 
cretion and sense of womanly dignity; but 
it was not for this purpose that I sent for 
you. I have a more serious communication to 
make. It is, as I need scarcely say, very 
painful to me to remind you, that with the 
exception of the small sum of which your 
uncle has taken charge, and which you may 
in point of fact regard as his gift, you are 
totally without fortune. Now to you, ig-* 
norant as you necessarily are of the world and 
its exactions, this may appear of very slight 
importance ; but do not deceive yourself ; the 
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rejoinder ; '' and I confess that I am greatly 
and painfolly astonished at the manner in 
which you have received the intelligence which 
I undertook to communicate to you. It is 
not often. Miss Ella Ashton, that such a piece 
of good fortune occurs to a young lady in 
your position ; and I therefore have to request 
that you will dispense with the coquetries 
common on such occasions, and enable me to 
ratify in your own name the promise which I 
have already made in that of your uncle." 

" My uncle V gasped the poor girl with 
white and quivering lips ; " Surely my uncle 
can never have condemned me to such a life 
of misery." 

" Do you aspire to a ducal coronet ?" asked 
Lady Harriette with a withering sneer ; 
*'Have you forgotten in the niece of Sir 
Hercules Ashton, the daughter of — '' 

But her words were arrested in the ut- 
terance, as the orphan rose calmly and proudly 
from her seat, her previous emotion suddenly 
quelled by more powerful and highly- wrought 
feeling ; and for a moment the two stood face 
to face, each gazing upon the other. The 
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magnificent beauty of Ella soared into sublimity 
under the tempest-breath of her withering 
indignation ; and even the stem spirit of her 
tormentor quailed as she at length said in a hard 
dry tone, utterly at variance with her usually 
low and subdued accents ; '' Enough, madam, 
enough. Injustice, tyranny, and wrong, I 
have borne uncomplainingly in my own per- 
son. I have been a menial in the family 
which should have cherished me ; and under 
the roof which once sheltered my father. I 
have never murmured; never resented the 
insults which have been heaped upon me ; but 
do not therefore believe that I have not both 
felt and registered them. I can still bear; 
still suffer; but I am no longer a child; and 
I will brook no reflections upon that father 
who, had his life been spared, would have 
repaid my wrongs a thousand-fold. No, 
madam, I am not likely to forget that although 
the niece of Sir Hercules Ashton, I am also 
the daughter of his brother ; and even could 
I have done so, you have spared no pains to 
preserve the fact fresh in my memory; but 
believe me that had it been otherwise 1 should 
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still ba?e hoDoiired and cherished idt dead 

m 

parent with a reverence which I can nerer 
feel for any other being upon earth. For the 
sake of yonr own dignity, therefore, von will 
do weU to avoid all depreciatory alhisions to 
my father. I do not ask you to spare me. 
You have never yet extorted such an entreaty 
from me, nor shall I ever utter it. And now, 
madam, we will, should such be your pleasure, 
revert to the real object of this interview. 
My mide has, if I understood you rightly, 
promised my hand without my knowledge or 
sanction to Mr. Goldworthy/' 

** I never made such an assertion, Miss Ella 
Ashton;'' said Lady Harriette, endeavouring 
to rally from the astonishment excited by the 
new and startling character in which her niece 
had so suddenly appeared; and cowed in 
spite of herself by the glittering eye and 
dilating form before her ; ^^ I will thank you 
to be more accurate in your statements. I 
said, and I repeat, that it was I who made the 
promise in his name ; but when persons suffer 
themselves to become maddened by passion, 
no one has a right to expect that they can be 
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pcndcnce of action, and freedom of will. But 
I will no longer intrude upon your time. The 
subject of our conference is terminated for 
ever." 

" Resume your seat if you please, young 
lady ;" said Lady Harriette with an imperious 
gesture, as Ella rose from her chair, and pre- 
pared to leave the room : " It is by no means 
so near its conclusion as you appear to imagine. 
You may probably flatter yourself that I can- 
not fathom the reason of your present insane 
conduct. Be undeceived. I can read your 
very heart. You would be Countess of Dis- 
borough — a peeress of the realm — You ! If 
I did not feel so keenly as I do the insulting 
arrogance of your presumption, I could laugh 
you to scorn. Put away such idle fallacies at 
once ; for I declare to you that sooner than 
my son should lead you to the altar, I would 
follow his coffin to the vault of the Ashtons." 

** I am not likely to contend for a hand 
which your ladyship yourself informed me 
was pledged to another,'* was the haughty 
rejoinder of the orphan. 

" In order to convince me that such is the 

VOL. III. r 
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case ;" said Lady Harriette ; '' I must insist 
on your accepting the addresses of Mr. 
Goldworthy." 

" I will discuss the point no longer, ma* 
dam ; I have already informed you of my 
decision/' replied Ella ; and once more she rose 
to go. 

Lady Harriette was breathless with agitation 
and dismay. It was evident that her authority 
over her dependant niece was lost for ever ; 
for not the slightest evidence of fear or awe of 
herself could she detect either io her look or 
manner. Had she been an empress, dictating 
her will to those who had neither the right nor 
the power to dispute it, she could not have been 
more calm and dignified in her bearing. What 
was to be done ? Ella, although she knew it 
not, held in her hand the future fate of her 
uncle's family. The poor, despised, and out- 
raged orphan was the sole hope of two ancient 
but tottering houses. The countess fairly 
gasped as she saw her traverse the floor; 
she must not be permitted to leave her in her 
present mood ; she must be compelled to obey 
her pleasure — But how ? 
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To Sir Hercules Lady Harriette dared not 

appeal, for she well knew that not even to save 

lionoLself from utter ruin would he sacrifice the 

obild of his brother. No, it was her own 

toot which must crush the head of this viper 

t^liat had dared to raise itself up between her 

and her ambition ; but bitter as was the black 

drop seething at her heart she had sufficient 

astuteness to feel that she must hide it there, 

and meet her niece in a v(;ry different spirit 

from that which she had hitherto exhibited. 

The necessity was a cruel one ; to bow where 

she had bruised ; to humble herself where she 

had tyrannised ; to supplicate where she had 

been accustomed tocommand. The struggle was 

fierce but brief ; and the orphan had scarcely 

reached the door when the voice of her aunt 

once more arrested her steps. Had it retained 

its usual imperious tone she would have 

disregarded the summons ; but low, and sad, 

and tremulous, it fell upon her ear so strangely 

and so painfully that she did not hesitate for 

an instant. 

"Are you ill, madam?" she asked gently, 
as she once more approached her aunt. 

If 2 
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" III ? Yes, ill in spirit, and sick at heart, 
Ella;" was the agitated reply; "weary of the 
world, and of all that it contains ; for all alike 
fails me in my hour of need." 

" Can I serve you ? Can I decrease your 
unhappiness ?" again demanded the orphan. 

" You can — and you only. Oh, Ella, I had 
hoped that by a ready obedience to my wishes 
you would have spared me the humiliation to 
which I must now submit, if I would save 
your uncle from ruin, and probably from death ; 
for that he would survive the blow with which 
he is threatened I cannot for one moment 
hope.'* 

'*I entreat you, madam, to explain your- 
self." 

" I will — ^I will — Sit down beside me, Ella ; 
and try to forget all save that it is a wife and 
a luother who is imploring of you to take pity 
upon her and hers." 

" Compose yourself ; you are at present too 
m\ich agitated to converse ;" said the orphan, 
as she took for the first time in her life the 
hand of the once haughty woman, who now 
lay pale and crushed among her cushions; 
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** Sorely you overrate the peril, be it what it 
may ; or it could not be in the power of one 
so helpless and so friendless as myself to aid 
you." 

The thin lips of Lady Harriette quivered ; 
but still there was something soothing in the 
touch of the soft hand in which her own was 
clasped, and in the low sweet accents which 
fell upon her ear ; and, she knew not why or 
how, but a vague feeling of hope stole into her 
heart, and helped to restore her to composure. 

For a time not a word was spoken ; and 
then, in a choked and hurried voice, the tale 
was told. Earnestly, almost fiercely, the ex- 
cited narrator dwelt upon all its darkest fea- 
tures — she explained to her appalled and 
trembling listener the successive trials to 
which Sir Hercules had been exposed ; the 
deceptions of which he had become the vic- 
tim ; of the imperative necessity which there 
existed of his forsaking the home of bis ances- 
tors, dragging out his few remaining years 
in exile, and sleeping in a stranger's grave at 
their close, should no method present itself of 
satisfying the demand now made upon him. 
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CanefiillT and resdutelr did Ladv Hairiette, 
regardless of the pangs which she was inflict- 
ing upon the poor giil beside her, broaden and 
deepen CTerr painfdl ciicomstance ; speak of 
the ntter prostration of the brilliant prospects 
which weie jost opening on her son ; and 
exclaim, as she terminated her recital at the 
instant when she was well aware that all the 
sympathies of the orphan must be the most 
keenlv excited : 

" Oh, that I conld lie down and be at rest ; 
but my bor ! my boy !" 

*' Have you then no hope ? None ?*' asked 
Ella faintly. 

" I had, but it has vamshed." 

^' Oh, do not say so ! Strive to hope on. 
My kind, good uncle — my dear cousins — 
Yourself, madam, — you who possess noble 
and influential friends — ^it cannot be that no 
hand will be stretched out to help you.'* 

" Will you extend your own, EUa, in our 
behalf?" 

*' Mine ! madam, mine ! Can it be that I 
have indeed the power to aid you in this great 
trial?" 
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" It can, and is." 

The orphan cast a bewildered look upon her 
companion, as she gasped out, ** But how ?" 

" I will tell you, Ella. You already know 
that Mr. Goldworthy has asked your hand, 
bat you have yet to learn that he has pro- 
posed, in the event of your consent to become 
bis wife, to relieve your uncle from all his 
difficulties, and to afford him time to retrieve 
himself " 

A shudder passed over the frame of the 
orphan, and the blood forsook her check and 
lips. 

'* He has, moreover, most generously volun- 
teered to make a liberal settlement upon your- 
self." 

Ella waved her hand indignantly. 

''I reminded him;'' pursued Lady Har- 
riette; ''of the discrepancy of age which 
exists between you, and of the slight nature 
of your acquaintance; and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to render your uncle the ne* 
cessfuy assistaoce without troubling you on 
the subject ; but he was obdurate. Thove he 
declared to be his conditions; and without 
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their {iilfilment he resolutely refused to tender 
us the aKghtffst assistaDce.'' 

She paused to ascertain the effect of tins 
communication, but the orphan neither spoke 
nor moved. 

'* Under these drcumstances ;" she con« 
tinned, hopeless of a reply ; *^ we are, as yoa 
must understand firom what I have ccxifided 
to you, entirely at your mercy. You can save 
us if you will ; and you can condemn us to 
years of poverty and exile, should it be your 
pleasure to do so." 

" Madam ;" at length exclaimed Ella, in a 
voice so harsh and hollow that it startled even 
herself ; '^ you have not dealt generously with 
me. If indeed it were my fate to submit to 
the required sacrifice, I had at least the right 
to know that it had secured the peace of those 
for whom it was made. I eannot love the man 
who makes me the purchase-money of my un- 
cle's safety. I can never respect him ; for I can 
never forget the sordid bargain of which I was 
made the victim — but, madam, I can marry 
him ; I can pay back the heavy debt which I 
owe to the brother of my father by the suf- 
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Bering of a life — and it shall be paid. Only 
ewear to me — solemnly swear to me, by all 

"that you hold most dear on earth" she 

struggled a moment for utterance ; ** by your 
love for your son, and by your prayers for his 
liappiness, that you have been truthful with 
me — that you have not deceived me on a 
single point — that I, and I alone, possess the 
power by giving myself to this man, to extri- 
cate my uncle from his anxieties ; and then 
do with me what you will." 

As she ceased speaking she sank upon her 
knees ; and clasping her hands forcibly toge- 
ther, she murmui'ed as if unconsciously ; ** * Oh^ 
that I had the wings of a dove ; then would I 
flee away, and be at rest.* " 

" I do swear it — most solemnly swear it ;" 
said Lady Harriette, heedless of the cry of 
anguish which welled up from a broken heart ; 
" dear, generous girl ! How can I ever prove 
my gratitude ?" 

In an instant her arms were about the neck 
of the orphan, but Ella instinctively recoiled 
as from the folds of a serpent, and rose once 
more to her feet. 
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"I will tell you;" she faltered; "by 
pledging yourself not to let my uncle suspect 
all that this sacrifice must cost me ; for I know 
his heart too well to believe that he would 
ever build up his happiness upon the ruin of 
mine." 

**I will promise anything — everything" — 
said Lady Harriette eagerly, almost unable to 
conceal her exultation on perceiving that her 
victim was unconsciously tending towards the 
very point at which she secretly aimed ; " Trust 
me implicitly ; and neither Sir Hercules, Ho- 
race, nor any individual of the family, shall 
have cause to think that you are not acting 
according to your own firee will and wishes. 
I owe you too much to thwart you in any 
way." 

Again the head of the orphan drooped, and 
the single word " Horace" escaped from her 
quivering lips ; not unheard, indeed, but 
utterly disregarded. 

" One thing more, madam ;" said the poor 
girl, dashing away her tears, and looking full 
into the face of her companion ; " There must 
be no deceit used towards Mr. Goldworthy. 
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He must not be led to believe that he 
possesses, or ever can possess my affections. 
He must take me, should he care to do so, 
as the blighted, soulless thing I am ; and 
i¥ithout a hope that towards him I shall ever 
change." 

" But, consider, my dear Ella " 

'* I have considered, madam, and my reso- 
lution is irrevocable. And now have pity on 
me, and let me go to my own room, for I can 
bear no more." 

And without awaiting any reply, she threw 
open the door, and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE LION ROUSED. 



A NEW and peremptory summons to Sir 
Hercules Ashton to pay up the call which 
had already been made upon him by the 
Pirtvtors of the Cutemclose and Marshfield 
Railway Company, accompanied by something 
which savoured of a covert threat should he 
iail to do so, once more threw the baronet 
upon a sick bed. Racked with pain, and 
burnt up by fever ; restless alike in mind and 
IkhIv ; he writhed and tortured himself into a 
fiercer paroxysm of gout than any from which 
he had ever previously suffered. His condi* 
tiou was indeed pitiable ; for, superadded to 
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all his other cares^ he had now to dwell upon, 
and mourn over, the enforced marriage of 
Horace, which had been duly announced to 
him by his wife. It is true that he had 
yielded to her representation of the necessity 
by which she had been compelled to conclude 
the preliminaries of the Windermere alliance ; 
but he could not blind himself to the fact that 
the happiness of two individuals, both of 
whom were very dear to him, must be sacri- 
ficed to his safety. No wonder then that he 
was tortured both in mind and body, even 
ignorant as he was of the new and heartless 
machinations of his wife. 

He was lying prostrate, utterly exhausted 
by bodily and mental suffering, about an hour 
after the conversation recorded in the last 
chapter, when Lady Harriettc softly entered 
his room. There was a cold glitter in her 
eye, and a slight flush in her cheek still, but 
she had overcome every other evidence of 
emotion ; and as she seated herself beside him, 
he turned away his head with a gesture of 
impatient weariness. 

" I fear that you are not so well as when I 
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left you this morning, Sir Hercules ;" she said 
soothingly. 

'' I am as bad as I can be ;'' moaned out 
the baronet ; " and I see no prospect of 
amendment." 

"Nay, nay; you are depressed by pain, 
but you must not give way to low spirits; 
they will injure you more than even the dis- 
ease itself/' 

"There is no philosophy in gout;" said 
the invalid testily ; " nor are my thoughts 
such pleasant companions as to overpower its 
pangs." 

" But I bring you news that will I am 
sure tend to make them less irksome ;" smiled 
Lady Harriette, as she possessed herself of 
the hand which wa« lying on the coveriid ; 
"your niece has received a proposal of mar- 
riage, and has accepted it." 

" My niece ! Ella !" exclaimed Sir Hercules, 
suddenly turning on his pillow and confront- 
ing his wife ; " Who can have proposed to 
her ?" 

" Mr. Goldworthy." 

" And you say that she has accepted him ?" 
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« I do." 

The baronet lay silent for a moment, evi- 
dently overpowered by amazement and annoy- 
ance, but at length he spoke ^ ^'Am I to 
understand ;" he asked sternly ; " that Ella 
has of her own free will, and uninfluenced by 
the advice of others, consented to become the 
wife of Geoffrey Goldworthy ?'' 

" Put the question to herself/' 

" Poor child ! poor child I" murmured Sir 
Hercules ; " what could have been her motive ? 
— But you should have prevented the commis- 
sion of so egregious an act of folly, my lady ; 
you should have prevented it ; for you must 
have been as well aware as myself that, how- 
ever upright and honourable the man may be, 
he is not calculated in any way to make her 
happy r 

" I really do not see it ;" was the cold re- 
joinder. 

" You do not see it ?" echoed the baronet 
angrily, his gout forgotten in his indignation ; 
" I cannot believe that you are serious. Would 
you have given one of your own daughters to 
Geoffrey Goldworthy ?" 
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" He never asked me to do so, ray dear Sir 
Hercules ; and you know that I do not in- 
dulge in idle speculations/' 

" But what authority have you for saying 
that Ella wishes to marry him ?" 

" Her own." 

" What reason did she give ?" 

" Nay, Sir Hercules ; it must surely be un- 
necessary to remind you that your niece has 
never been sufficiently confidential with me to 
favor me with her reasons for anything that 
she sees fit to do/' 

" Let me at least know what passed between 
you/' 

" Willingly. I was requested by the gen- 
tleman to lay his hand and fortune at her 
feet, which I consented to do ; although, as I 
frankly confess to you, not without consider- 
able doubt of his success ; but, contrary to 
my expectations, I was authorised by the lady 
to tell him that she would accept both/' 

" You astonish me !" said the baronet ; 
" why, he is almost a stranger to her/' 

'^ I ventured to make the same remark, but 
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she appeared to consider that circumstance of 
very Uttle importance." 

** Still, it is impossible that she can love 
him." 

" Precisely what I ventured to suggest ; but 
she did not seem to think that love was a 
necessary ingredient in matrimony." 

" Why the girl must be mad !*' angrily ex- 
claimed Sir Hercules. 

" Not a whit, my dear ; she is only less 
romantic than you imagined ; and Goldworthy 
Hall, with a good income, is worth some 
sacrifice ; a truth which she has probably dis- 
covered." 

" I cannot understand it ;" said the baronet 
uneasily ; " and had she consulted me as she 
should have done, I never would have con- 
sented to her making such a marriage ; but I 
trust that it is not yet too late to prevent it." 

** I would advise you not to interfere, Sir 
Hercules ; it would be dangerous, under 
existing circumstances, to make an enemy of 
Mr. Goldworthy.'* 

" D n the circumstances, madam ;" al- 
most yelled the invalid. *' No circumstances 

VOL. III. 
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should or shall induce me to allow my brother's 
child— the child he confided to my guardian- 
ship — to throw herself away upon an upstart 
plebeian, who would never have presumed to 
aspire to one of my family had he not known 
that I was in his power. If we must starve 
— mark what I say — if through this con^ 
founded speculation, in which like a weak fool 
I have suffered myself to be involved, we 
must even seek the shelter of another roof, and 
eat the bread of a strange land — and that 
would be starvation, body and soul, to an Ash- 
ton — we will starve together, and not degrade 
ourselves by bringing into the family a man 
who never knew his own grandfather I" 

" Well, Sir Hercules, you must do as you 
think proper ;" said his wife composedly ; 
" we can, of course, leave the Court as you 
say, and live abroad for a few years. It wiU 
not be pleasant certainly, and will considerably 
affect your standing in the county ; but still 
it can be done. Such an arrangement will, 
however, as a natural consequence, put an end 
to our son's marriage, as it will be impossible 
to conceal the motive of our voluntary exile ; 
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and we cannot for a moment anticipate that 
the Duke of Windermere will give his daughter 
to a man who cannot even offer her a home." 

The baronet sank back with a smothered 
groan upon his pillows. 

" I confess ;" continued Lady Harriette 
relentlessly ; '' that I do not consider we 
should be justified in taking such a step for 
our children's sake ; for while it would seri- 
ously injure our daughters, it would be utter 
ruin to the prospects of Horace. I have 
already explained to you the unforeseen diffi- 
culties with which I have had to contend in 
the transmission of my father's title ; and now 
that I have ascertained it can only be effected 
through the Crown, how would it be pos- 
sible for me to apply for a patent, when I 
should be compelled to admit that the would. 
be peer was little better than a pauper P" 

" And pray, madam ;" asked the baronet ; 
'' how can the marriage of my niece avert the 
necessity of confessing that fact P'' 

''Did you not a few minutes ago concede 
that you were in the power of Mr. Gold- 
worthy P" 

G 2 
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" And what then ?" 

"Why then, my dear Sir Hercules, you 
may rest assured that in his gratification at 
an alliance with your family, that power will 
be exerted for your benefit, and not to your 
injury." 

" I begin to understand ;" said the invalid 
gloomily ; " but you have heard my resolution. 
If Ella does not marry this man because she 
herself has willed it — and I cannot bring 
myself to believe that it can be so — she shall 
never be his wife. Poverty is not dishonour, 
though it may be hard to bear ; and I would 
rather take a clear conscience into a hovel, 
than live, degraded in my own eyes, among the 
noblest in the land. I will have no blighted 
hearts calling down vengeance on my head. 
My son is already the victim of what I consider 
to be no better than an insane ambition ; for 
he has consented to barter away the happiness 
of a whole life for the empty honors of a coro- 
net. That he has done so very reluctantly I 
am quite convinced ; but he has done it, and 
must abide the consequences. I know — and 
fou know — that had he been left free to follow 
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the dictates of his own heart, he would never 
liave consented to become the husband of 
Xady Constance Trevor. Let one victim satisfy 

" Really, Sir Hercules " 

" We will not pursue the subject ;" said the 
baronet ; ** it skotdd be a painful one for both 
of us." 

" No doubt/' retorted Lady Harriette bit- 
terly ; " the future Earl of Disborough would 
have been a more eligible husband for your 
niece than Mr. Goldworthy." 

"You are right. More eligible in every 
sense. Her equal in birth and station ; and 
better still, her equal in education, refinement, 
and feeling. Nor is that all ; in marrying 
Ella, Horace would have become the husband 
of the only woman that he has ever loved, or 
that he ever will love. In marrying Lady Con- 
stance Trevor, he will go to the altar with a 
lie upon his lips, and he will leave it a per- 
jured man in his eyes. I, his father, shall 
be compelled to judge him harshly ; and to 
receive into my family an empty woman of the 
world, whose parents have sold her for a title." 
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" You appear to forget that her own rank' 
is immeasurably above that of your son ; had 
she Been the daughter of a commoner, there 
might perhaps have been something like reason 
in what you say/' 

" Not one whit more !'* exclaimed the baro- 
net, now thoroughly roused ; " Do you believe 
for an instant that I have forgotten my owii 
career in town ; when a mere fox-hunting 
country gentleman, without any prospect of a 
coronet, I was hunted in my turn by a host 
of noble mothers, and establishment-seeking 
young ladies of fashion ? No, no ; I soon dis- 
covered that I was looked upon as a trump* 
card, and shuffled into the pack as eagerly aa 
though I had borne the same stamp as them- 
selves. It was wonderful to me to discover 
how many good qualities I possessed, of which 
I had previously been ignorant ; and it was 
therefore less surprising to find that Horace, 
proclaimed as the heir to a peerage, should 
have been considered so desirable a prize.'' 

" Spare your sarcasms, Sir Hercules ;'* said 
his wife, her thin lips actually disappearing 
under the efibrt to keep down her anger; 
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'' Your past career and delusions have nothing 
whatever to do with the prospects of your son. 
His marriage is definitively arranged, and so is 
that of your niece/' 

" Not until I have myself conversed with 
her upon the subject ;'' was the resolute re- 
joinder ; '' I cannot help fearing that she has 
been led to consider herself as a burthen upon 
the family under our present circumstances ; 
when, in point of fact, it is to her that we are 
indebted for having been so long enabled to 
ward off the blow." 

" No such inference has ever been uttered \' 
said Lady Harriette with a great display of 
virtuous indignation ; and then, secure in the 
honour and stability of purpose of the orphan, 
she added abruptly: '*You had better see 
your niece at once, and convince yourself that 
she has been unbiassed by any will but her 



own/' 



« Such is my intention;" replied the baronet; 
" Let her know that I desire to speak with 
her. Ten minutes will serve to convince me 
whether I am right or wrong." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FAMILY PRID£ AND FAMILY POLITICS. 

Grbat was the glorification of Mr. Gold- 
worthy as he loitered over his breakfast on 
the following morning with his banking book 
before him, beside which lay a narrow strip of 
writing - paper inscribed with innumerable 
figures. From time to time he paused, and 
appeared to reflect ; but at the close of each 
fit of temporary abstraction, he was evidently 
more and more satisfied with himself and his 
doings. " It is of no use ; no use in the world ;** 
he at length murmured almost audibly ; '* these 
fine folks, with their old families, and their old 
estates, are no match for tcs in the long run. 
If they trust to their brains, it is ten to oue 
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that their brains serve them at a pinch ; and 
as to business, they understand no more, about 
it than their own footmen; and sometimes 
not half so much. Now here is Sir Hercules 
Ashton, whose genealogical tree has driven its 
roots for more than four centuries into the soil, 
with little more hold upon that self-same soil 
than if he were leaning upon a sapling of a year's 
growth ; and my Lord Elwood selling his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage ; and both fancying 
that they are entitled to look down upon plain 
Greoffrey Goldworthy because he is the son of a 
manufacturer, and follows in his father's foot- 
steps. Well, the world is a queer world enough ; 
though I have no inclination to quarrel with it, 
when in spite of all that has happened with this 
confounded railway, I have one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand, three hundred and forty 
pounds twelve shillings and ninepence in my 
banker's hands, besides floating capital, and 
stock-in-trade. To be sure I cannot make my 
wife a countess like her cousin Matilda ; but I 
may be knighted some day, and make Lady 
Goldworthy of her in her turn ; while, at all 
events, she will want for nothing that money 
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can purchase. Money is a fine thing after all, 
Geoffrey ; a very fine thing. It is wife, and 
land, and relations, as well as comfort, and 
credit, and cash. I never quite understood 
its value before ; but luckily for me my father 
did, and I am very much obliged to him. * A 
day or two' — that meant, of course, to-day or 
to-morrow ; so that I shall not be kept long 
in suspense. I will go to Ashton Court to- 
morrow. I begi really to like my Lady Dis- 
borough ; she is a very sensible woman. It 
will be a pleasure to have such an aunt, and 
the money she requires will be well laid out ; 
so I will put ray cheque-book in my pocket, 
and relieve her anxiety at once." 

And, having formed this doughty resolution, 
Mr. Goldworthy pushed away his plate, which 
was still plentifully laden with pigeon-pie, and 
approaching the fire, established himself com- 
fortably with his back to the white marble 
mantelpiece, and his hands behind him, to 
ruminate on his future prospects. 

At the same hour, it might even be per- 
haps at the same moment, Horace Ashton — to 
whom his mother had triumphantly confided 
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the fact that his cousin had voluntarily con- 
sented to become the wife of their wealthy 
neighbour — rushed out of the room, and hur- 
ried towards the little wood on the edge of 
which stood the old root-house. LadyHar- 
riette watched him until he was hidden from 
her sight ; not with any feeling of compunc- 
tion, however ; for, bent upon one object, she 
kept her eye steadily fixed on the goal to 
which her wishes tended, little heeding who 
might be called upon to tread down the thorns 
and brambles by which the path thither might 
be beset — but because she felt indignant that 
he should still persist in a line of conduct 
which she considered alike weak and dis- 
honourable in a son of hers. Lady Harriette 
had very lax and flexible ideas of honour ; a 
code of her own which lent itself to all emer- 
gencies; and as she never questioned the 
propriety of her own actions, she was by no 
means disposed to suffer them to be canvassed 
by others. Le roi le veutl was her motto; 
and as it had served her well throughout 
half a life-time, she felt no inclination to 
change it. 
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It was not she who had originated these 
wretched " calls '* which were threatening her 
husband with bankruptcy. It was not she 
who had involved her father's affairs in a con- 
fusion that was almost inextricable. It was 
not she who had wrested from her orphan 
niece the slender portion which would have 
secured her from utter poverty ; nor who had, 
in the first instance, prompted Mr. Goldworthy 
to ask her hand. Her conscience was clear 
upon all these points ; and she did not care to 
remember that in contrast to these negatives, 
she had driven her husband into the specu- 
lation which threatened to beggar him ; that 
she had increased the disorder of Lord Dis- 
borough's estate by her own selfish and reck- 
less ambition ; that she had suggested the 
spoliation of Ella, and blinded her husband's 
judgment by exciting his apprehensions ; and 
that she had finally, without one misgiving as 
to the consequences of her heartless egotism, 
worked upon the generous nature of a noble- 
minded girl, and condemned her to an existence 
of misery. These were uncomfortable reflec- 
tions in which she did not suffer herself to 
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indulge ; and so she went on her way, self- 
exonerated and self-relying, bending before 
her will all that would yield, and breaking 
down all that resisted. She had believed that 
her son had ceased to resist; and she felt 
wronged by an outburst of emotion which 
proved how greatly she had deceived herself ; 
she was not, moreover, yet aware of what had 
passed in the interview between Sir Hercules 
and his niece ; and although confident in the 
loyalty of Ella, and the readiness with which 
she would sacrifice herself to the interests of 
her uncle, she was nevertheless anxious to 
ascertain the precise nature of the conversa- 
tion. 

On paying her usual morning visit to her 
husband, she had anticipated at least some 
allusion to the conference of the preceding 
day, but the baronet only complained of his 
gout, of his cold coffee, and of his over-browned 
toast ; and Lady Harriette was too proud to 
ask a question. On the other hand, the 
orphan had sent to excuse herself from joining 
the breakfast party on the plea of violent 
head-ache; and the poor lady had no other 
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gratification than that of announcing the foitb- 
coming event to her children. 

How Horace received the intelligence we 
have already shown ; and Lady Harriette was 
still standing near the window, with wrath 
upon her brow, and a dull glitter in her eye, 
when the sisters assailed her with exclama- 
tions of astonishment and annoyance. 

" Such a wretched connection !" sneered 
Florence, with a shade of her mother's haughty 
bitterness ; *' It will be enough to disgrace us 
all over the county. Surely she might have 
been satisfied to wait until some one better 
than a Mr. Geoffrey Goldworthy had presented 
himself.*' 

" You appear to forget, Miss Ashton ;'* said 
Lady Harriette, all her old displeasure spring- 
ing once more into life as the disagreeable 
recollection forced itself upon her ; " that she 
refused to become the wife of Mr. Frank 
Hatherston." 

''You need not look so angrily at me, 
mamma ;" retorted her daughter ; " for to be 
frank with you, I never quite believed that 
story. It strikes me that the gentleman was 
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afraid to commit himself too far, and so left 
Ashton Court as he had previously done under 
similar circumstances/' 

" And I believe nothing of the kind, Flo- 
rence;'' exclaimed Matilda with generous 
warmth ; " Ella would have scorned to sanc- 
tion, and worse still, to act, a tacit falsehood. 
You forget besides Mr. Hatherston's letter 
to papa." 

'* Did you read the letter ?" asked her 
sister. 

*' I did not ; but Algernon told me that he 
had seen it, and that nothing could be more 
frank and manly — while 1 confess that I am 
puzzled to conceive how any one who could 
have married Mr. Hatherston can ever con- 
sent to such a substitute as Mr. Gold- 
worthy." 

Lady Harriette did not condescend to join 
any further in the conversation ; but, leaving 
her daughters to discuss the subject as they 
pleased, she rang for her bonnet and shawl, 
and walked out into the grounds. 

" T think ;" said Florence ; " that mamma 
is gone to look for Horace. She is evidently 
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very much displeased with him, and I am not 
surprised at it, for he must be mad to give 
Ella a thought when he can marry the 
daughter of a duke." 

" But if he loves her better ;" — urged Ma* 
tilda, conscious that no duke in England 
could wean her affections from her affianced 
suitor. 

" Trash !" replied her more worldly sister ; 
" We all know that he will marry Lady Con- 
stance at last ; but I suppose he considers it 
sentimental to set himself up as a victim." 

"Nay, Florence, you are unjust; and even 
were you not so, you well know that poor 
Horace would not speak so ungenerously of 
you under any circumstances ;" said Matilda, 
with tears standing in her eyes ; " I am sure 
he is sorely tried just now ; he told me that 
he should have been so much more happy 
to have retained his own family name in the 
^st place; and that in the next, when he 
came to look back upon his London life, it 
was unsatisfactory in every way, and not at 
all suited to his tastes." 

" Well," sighed Florence ; *' he knows best. 
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I only wish that such an opportunity would 

fall to my share ; for I am sure that when 

both you and he are married I shall have a 

dreadful life with mamma, who has never 

forgiven me for not gaining the affections of 

Frank Hatherston. She is so unreasonable." 

Matilda made no reply ; for her conscience 

would not permit her to utter a dissent. And 

this was the harvest of feeling which had 

sprung from the seed sown by a manoeuvring 

and worldly mother. 
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Thk marriage of Matilda was indefinitely 
postponed. Lady Harriette had resisted the en- 
treaties of her future son-in-law that she would 
permit it to take place without further delay, 
as he was anxious — after having made her 
known to his mother and sisters, from each of 
whom she had received the kindest assurances 
of the gratification with which they should 
welcome her as a new and dear member of their 
family — to indulge Matilda's wish of exploring 
some of the countries which she had already 
learnt to love from his animated descriptions, 
while the final arragements for her reception 
were completed at Elwood Chase. The reason 
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which her ladyship advanced for this opposi- 
tion to what was nevertheless the secret wish 
of her own heart, was the respect due to the 
memory of her father, for whom the period of 
mourning had not yet expired ; and her de- 
sire, should it be possible to induce the duke 
and duchess of Windermere to consent to 
such an arrangement, that the marriage of 
her son should take place on the same day, 
and at the same altar, as that of his sister. 

It is true, that even accustomed as she was 
to overlook the fact that some respect was due 
to Sir Herculeis, she still could not conceal 
from herself that there would be a positive 
want of decency in forming so close an alliance 
with a family to which her husband was an 
utter stranger ; but she had also another, and 
a more powerful motive for postponing the 
double ceremony, in the impossibility at that 
critical moment, of meeting the enormous 
outlay which would be imperatively neces- 
sary for the support of her own dignity on 
such an occasion. There was an alternative 
certainly ; and that alternative presented itself 
in the shape of a third marriage. She had 

H 2 
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proljed the natare of Mr. Gddworthy deqily ; 
and she was well aware that an ambition as 
steady as her own, even if not qnite so enter- 
prising, was his besetting weakness. What 
might he not be prevailed upon to concede, 
in order to secure the temporary acquaintance 
of their Graces of Windermere; to see his 
name coupled with theirs in the public prints ; 
to have it made known far and wide that he 
was closely connected with, if not actually 
related to, one of the first nobles in the land ; 
the friend of royalty, and the observed of all 
oliKcrvers ? Surely such a privilege might well 
exact a commensurate return. As regarded the 
duke and duchess, however. Lady Harriette 
could not so readily convince herself. They 
might resent the intrusion of a mere country 
gentleman, of whose very name they would 
as a necessary consequence be ignorant, in so 
marked and public a manner, when they were 
no doubt prepared to impress upon her, as 
they had already found an opportunity of 
doing, that they were conscious of their own 
condescension in giving their daughter to her 
son, even with the prospects which awaited 
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him; bat stiU there were several circum- 
stances which led her to believe that even 
this difficulty might be overcome. In the 
first place there was the marriage of Matilda 
to a peer of the realm ; a match which they 
would greedily have coveted for one of their 
own children; and then Ooldworthy Hall, 
insignificant and parvenu though it might be 
beside Elwood Chase, or Ashton Court, had 
become one of the ^^ she w-places '' of the 
county ; and nothing need be breathed in their 
hearing of the Manchester manufactory ; while 
it would be easy to whisper into the ear of 
the duchess that Ella was a poor relation of 
Sir Hercules, for whom they could not, under 
the circumstances, anticipate a more brilliant 
establishment. 

This obstacle thus mentally removed, Lady 
Harriette felt satisfied that she should encoun- 
ter no further opposition. St. George's, Hano- 
ver Square, might be all very well, and the 
oorteye of the bride much more splendid 
should she be married in town; but great 
names will not always prove an equivalent for 
great inconvenience \ and the duchess would 
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still have four slenderly-portioned daughters 
to dispose of after Lady Constance Trevor 
had become Lady Constance Ashton. There 
would, moreover, be a certain eclat about the 
double — she would not say even to herself, the 
triple — ^marriage, which could not fail to create 
a sensation; and could she only raise the 
necessary funds. Lady Harriette, to whom ex- 
perience had not as yet by any means taught 
wisdom, resolved that she would make the 
most of an opportunity which never could recur. 

Those funds must, however, in the first place 
be procured ; and it was doubtful whether the 
generosity of Mr. Goldworthy was as accessible 
as his ambition. He had already consented 
to make a great sacrifice ; the settlement upon 
Ella was still undecided, and it was difficult to 
find a pretext for urging any further demand 
upon his liberality. 

It was pitiable to reflect how utterly the 
newly-made Countess of Disborough had bent 
her dignity to her necessities ; while her hus- 
band in his sick room, never for an instant 
contemplating either subterfuge or compro- 
mise of principle, was painfully endeavouring 
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to convince himself how he might best meet 
his difficulties without injury to the ultimate 
interests of his family. To effect any further 
mortgage npon his estates, he felt to be as 
impossible as to cut down his ancestral 
timber; yet something must be done; and 
after having chafed himself into a fever without 
arriving at any decision upoi;i the subject, he 
resolved to consult his faithful and zealous 
land-steward, and to be guided by his advice. 
Warned by the reckless imprudence of 
Lady Harriette during her late residence in 
town ; and fairly bewildered by her apparent 
carelessness of the present, and confidence in 
the future, he had abstained from all conver- 
sation with her, since that in which, as we 
have recorded, she announced to him the pro- 
jected marriage of his niece. There was a 
manner about her that he could not com- 
prehend ; she no longer sought to carry out 
her will in the same imperious spirit as 
formerly; nor did she ostensibly resent the 
opposition with which he had met several of 
her measures ; and more than he had ever pre- 
viously done, did he become convinced when 
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she communicated the unwelcome news of 
Ella's inexplicable conduct, that there was 
some mystery which she sought to conceal. 
That the orphan, after rejecting Frank Hather- 
ston, should desire to unite her fate to that 
of Mr. Goldworthy, was so utterly beyond 
belief, that the more he reflected on the sub* 
ject, the more he felt satisfied that some covert 
influence had been used to induce her deci- 
sion ; for that she was perfectly decided he 
could not doubt, after the interview in which 
he had urged her to reconsider her determina- 
tion. During that interview the orphan had 
been calm; and if not precisely cheerful, at 
least placid and self-possessed. She had dis- 
claimed all idea of sacrifice on her own part ; 
and when reminded by the baronet of the 
apparent inconsistency of her conduct in de- 
clining a very eligible match in order to make 
another which was objectionable in several 
ways, she had replied, if not altogether with- 
out emotion, still firmly and collectedly : " No 
one knows better than yourself, my dear uncle, 
the motives by which I was induced to refuse 
my hand to the friend of your son. They 
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have now ceased to exist. I dare not longer 
indulge in a preference for one who is about to 
become the husband of another. It is my duty, 
and also my determination, to put it beyond 
my own power to do so. As the wife of Mr. 
Goldworthy I shall cease to remember that I 
ever indulged in a vain and idle dream from 
which I have now awakened." 

" Ella ;" had been the rejoinder of Sir Her- 
cules ; '' are you dealing freely and fairly with 
me ?" 

" I trust so, sir.'* 

** Remember, my dear girl, that the whole 
happiness of your life is at stake, and must 
not be trifled with." 

" I feel with you, my good uncle j" said the 
orphan ; ^' and I beg you to believe that no- 
thing can conduce to that happiness so much 
as the marriage which I contemplate." 

" Upon your honor, Ella ?" 

" Upon my honor, sir." 

'' In that case ;" said Sir Hercules with a 
sigh ; " I have, of course, no more to say ; but 
I wish that it had been otherwise." 

"Do you know, uncle;" remarked the 
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orphan with a sad smile; "I have learnt 
to believe that no one of us has any control 
over his destiny. I am become a perfect 
Mussulman in my faith upon this point. It is 
certain that we have latterly exemplified it in 
our own family ; and it consequently appears to 
me that the highest human wisdom is to accept 
one's fate without repining.*' 

" Ella !" 

" Oh, do not mistake me ;'* said the poor 
girl hurriedly ; " do not imagine that I have 
expressed this conviction in a repining spirit. 
Quite the contrary. It appears to me that 
such a conviction must relieve the mind of a 
heavy load of responsibility." 

" It is a very dangerous doctrine, Ella." 

"If you think so, my dear uncle, I will 
eschew it; but it will be like resuming a 
burthen which I hoped I had thrown off for 



ever." 



" These are singular feelings for a girl of 
your age ; and especially when you have just 
assured me that your future happiness depends 
on the marriage which you are about to 
make." 
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" Nay, nay ;" said the orphan, exerting her- 
self to assume a gaiety that was intended to 
mislead her anxious companion ; *' you must 
not be too hard upon me. I have little time 
left now for caprice and folly ; but when I am 
once married, I will compel you to acknowledge 
that I make a grave and sedate matron 
enough." 

"Every word you utter renders me more 
and more dissatisfied with your decision, Ella." 

" I regret deeply that it should do so ;" was 
the calm reply ; " particularly my dear uncle, 
as my resolution is immutable." 

" In that case ;" said Sir Hercules, with a 
cloud upon his brow which it seldom wore when 
he was alone with his niece ; " we will change 
the subject, for it is one, I cannot help con- 
fessing to you, most unpleasant to me." 

" But you will at least promise to forgive 
my disobedience to your wishes ?" f pleaded 
Ella. 

" I will, my child, although it is strangely 
and painfully at variance with all my previous 
experience of your disposition. Still, you 
either know, or ought to know best. All that I 
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can do, therefore, is to trast that you will 
never have cause to repent the step which you 
are about to take." 

" Beheve me, my dear kind uncle, when I 
assure you that I never, never shall ;" exclaimed 
the orphan, as she threw her arms about his 
neck, and hid her pale face upon his shoulder. 
*' It is impossible." 

" So be it then ;" said the baronet, re- 
turning her embrace ; " and now leave me, 
Ella, for I have important business on my hands 
which will require all my attention ; and this 
conversation has somewhat agitated me." 

Ella pressed her lips upon his hand, and 
glided from the room. Her heaviest trial was 
over. How often during that short interview 
had she longed to cast herself on her knees 
before the good old man, and to pour out all 
the agony of her spirit ; to confess that Horace 
was even yet the object of her deepest and 
dearest love; but that, without the sacrifice 
which she was about to make, he himself, and 
that Horace so soon to be lost to her for 
ever, must be plunged into inextricable diffi- 
culties, exposed to mortification, and '' all the 
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ills that (poverty) is heir to/' while her hand 
alone could ward off the stroke ; but the words 
were denied utterance, the panting heart had 
crushed back its throbs, and the secret was 
kept ; even amid the bitterness of feeling that 
she had disappointed the wishes, and disre- 
garded the will, of the only untired and un- 
tiring friend that she possessed on earth. 



no 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A PEEE BT PATENT. 



Horace had, as we have said, hurried from 
the bouse on learning the decision of the 
orphan. Never until that moment had he 
thoroughly realised the fact that all hope of 
ever obtaining her hand was indeed over ; and 
that thenceforward they would be nothing to 
each other beyond mere relatives. Strangely 
enough, he had not dwelt upon the thought 
of his own marriage with Lady Constance, 
which appeared to him as a mere dream ; a 
night-marc from which he should be liberated 
on awaking ; for never having personally 
given her cause to imagine that he regarded 
her in any other light tlian that of a pleasant 
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friend, whose accomplish ments he appreciated, 
and i^hose society he valued, he could not, or 
would not, consider himself bound by a pledge 
given in his name by another, even although 
that other might be his own mother. He had, 
moreover, faith in time — when does youth 
ever fail to feel it? — and he asked himself 
bitterly why Ella had not shared that faith. 
Had he not assured her more than once since 
his return home that it was impossible he 
could love again ; and that a firm resistance 
to Lady Harriette's will would yet enable him 
to Uberate himself from the shackles which 
she had thrown around him ? Why then had 
she not trusted to his word ? But now, she 
had voluntarily given him up — and for whom ? 

For a man unsuited alike by birth, educa- 
tion, and habits, to such a nature as hers. 
How would it all end ? 

In short, Horace was miserable; and the 
young peer-elect, the envy of half the men of 
his acquaintance, and the admiration of all the 
women, threw himself down under a tree, 
careless for the moment whether he should 
ever rise from the earth again. 
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Thus was he found by Lady Harriettei who, 
as her daughters had surmised, had gone 
forth in search of him; and never had the 
presence of his mother been less welcome. 

"What is the meaning of your very ex- 
traordinary conduct this morning, Horace?" 
she asked sternly, as she stopped before him ; 
"Am I to understand that the approaching 
marriage of your cousin has occasioned the 
burst of temper in which you have indulged ? 
If so, you must allow me to remark that a 
more unbecoming exhibition I have never 
witnessed ; and that I blush for my own son ?'* 

"Mother;" said the young man firmly; 
" since I left the house I have had time for 
reflection ; and now I ask you in my torn 
why you have not been satisfied with one 
victim ? (for that Ella is the victim of her own 
over-wrought ideas of duty, I am as certain as 
though I could read her heart) — What means 
you have used to induce her to sacrifice her 
happiness to the interests of our family? 
And why you have driven her into a marriage 
which you must be well aware can entail 
upon her nothing but misery ?" 
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''You pay me a high compliment, Mr. 
Horace Ashton ;'' said Lady Harriette ; '' when 
you suppose that any influence of mine would 
be powerful enough to determine the actions of 
your father's niece. Neither fear nor love 
exists between us; and it would require 
either one or the other to work so great a 
miracle. For my own part, I think that your 
cousin has displayed great prudence — a pru- 
dence, indeed, almost wonderful at her age — 
in securing for herself a home of luxury and 
comfort at the very period when our own is 
about to become comparatively one of privation 
and sacrifice." 

''Mother!" exclaimed Horace, starting to 
his feet ; " You do not, you know that you do 
not believe what you wish me to infer." 

'* Can you oblige me with a more probable 
solution of the enigma P" asked Lady Harriette 
contemptuously. 

"I think I can — I am sure that I can;" 
was the excited reply ; " our present involve- 
ments are the occult cause of her unfortunate 
resolution; although bow they are to be af- 
fected by such a generous self-sacrifice, I am 

VOL. III. I 
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compelled to acknowledge that I do not com- 
prehend/* 

"That is at least fortunate;'* retorted his 
mother, in the same irritating tone in which 
she had last spoken; ''And now, will yoH 
do me the favour to explain by whom, and 
how, you suppose Miss Ella Ashton to have 
been led or driven into her present purpose ?'' 

" I have just stated my inability to do so ;*' 
said Horace dejectedly ; " but my conviction 
is not the less firm on that account. No one 
better knows the nature and feelings of my 
cousin than myself; and I repeat what I have 
already said, that Ella would never have con- 
sented to become the wife of such a man as 
Mr. Goldworthy had she not been prompted 
by some motive perfectly independent of self/' 

" You had better ask her the question/' 

The young man started as though an asp 
had stung him. His mother was indeed 
pitiless; and he could not trust himself to 
reply. 

" One thing is certain ;" pursued Lady 
Harriette, regardless of the look of indignation 
which he turned upon her ; " that you would 
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be more properly and more profitably em- 
ployed in advancing your own marriage than 
in interfering with that of your cousin. I am 
weary of making excuses for you to the 
Duchess of Windermere ; while you appear to 
have totally overlooked the fact that if we ever 
obtain the royal sanction to your accession to 
the Disborough peerage, you will owe it in a 
great degree to the influence of the duke with 
His Majesty/' 

Still Horace remained silent. 

'' I would also beg you to remember that 
you are by your wrong- headedness delaying 
the marriage of your sister;" continued the 
countess, more and more irritated by the po- 
sition which her son had assumed ; and far 
from convinced that the assertion which he 
had made regarding his cousin had not a 
more soUd foundation than mere conjecture ; 
'' that you are hindering the interests of your 
father when it is your duty to help them ; 
and that you are sacrificing your whole family 
to your own selfishness/' 

" Mother ;" said her son at length ; " You 
are well aware that neither by word or deed 

i2 
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have I ever Bought to win the affixtkaiB of 
Lady CSonstuice Trevor, and that I have 
given no pledge even to yourself that I would 
make her my wife. It is true that you ex- 
torted from me, in a moment of deep and 
painful emotion, an exclamation which yoa 
have led me to believe you considered as sudi ; 
and you have assured my father that I vras a 
consenting party; but I feel convinced that 
were the duke and duchess to be frankly told 
the state of my affections, and the present 
position of my family, they would refuse to 
sanction my marriage with their daughter." 

" Are you mad, sir ?" exclaimed Lady Har- 
riette vehemently ; " or do you seek to make 
me soP I will bear with no more of this 
folly. I will not suffer you, or any person 
breathing, to compromise me with my friends, 
or to frustrate my plans. I have your pro- 
mise ; you shall fulfil it, or Ashton Court is no 
longer a home for you ; and I leave you to 
decide on the effect which a rupture with your 
parents at such a moment as the present will 
produce upon the world." 

** 1 should care far less for the opinion of 
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the world ;'' said the Tomng aum moodflj ; 
'' than kft the hatefol conHdooMiew that I wai 
the pensioDer of mj wife.** 

" Abaord !" sneered his mother, though her 
cheek grew ashade paler as she spoke; ''Were 
you destined to oontiniie so throogfa fife there 
might be some reason in such an argument, 
bat situated as joa are it is ridiculous ; and 
bat a poor and transparent Teil intended to 
conceal joor real motires," 

At this period (A the coorersation a servant 
was seen approaching, with a large packet upon 
a salTer, which he presented to the coontess 
who hastily tore it open. 

** This ;" she said exalting^/ ; " decides the 
qoestion ; and there need be no farther arga- 
ment upon the subject. The patent is granted ; 
and joa are summoned to town to kiss hands 
on yoar accession to the peerage. Lord Dis- 
boroagh, allow me to be the first to congra- 
tulate yon on your new ranL'' 

Horace felt as though he were in a dream ; 
his mother was in one brief moment changed 
in voice, look, and manner. A proud light 
flashed in her eye ; the crimson blood mounted 
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to her cheek ; and her thin lips were parted 
with a gracious smile. As he took her ex. 
tended hand a thousand thoughts flashed 
across his mind. He was summoned to town 
to invest himself with honors for which he was 
indebted to her alone — to town, where he 
could not escape collision with Lady Constance, 
who, should he now refuse to confirm the pro- 
mise made in his name, would not fail to 
impute to him the most unworthy motives. 
He was fairly in the toils ; and as the mother 
and son slowly made their way back to the 
house, he could scarcely command himself 
sufficiently to reply even briefly to her self- 
congratulatory comments and anticipations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANDLORD AND STEWARD. 

** Cove in, Saunders ; come in, and take 
a seat /' said the baronet, as his trusty stew- 
ard appeared upon the threshold of his pri- 
vate room : " I have sent for you upou some 
disagreeable business, but as it must be got 
through with, the sooner it is arranged the 
better." 

** I was in hopes, Sir Hercules, that the 
business to which I suppose you to allude was 
already settled/' 

"No, Saunders;" replied the old gentle- 
man with a heavy sigh : " such is far from 
being the case. You and I little expected a 
year or two back, my good friend, that we 
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should see the Ashton property melting awaj 
from our grasp as it is doing now. Do 
you remember, Saunders, what it cost me 
to dispose of the Willow Farm ? Little 
did I think that it was but the first brick 
which was to render the whole building un- 
stable." 

"The Farm will, however, if what I have 
heard is correct, come back as it were into 
the family. Sir Hercules;" said the man of 
business. 

" Ah you allude I suppose to the marriage 
of my niece ;" said the baronet gloomily : " I 
would rather have recovered it by any other 
means ; but young girls have strange fancies ; 
and as Ella is not mv own child, I do not feel 
justified in contradicting her on so serious a 
subject." 

" But under the circumstances, Sir Her- 
cules, you could surely induce Mr. Gold- 
worthy to advance you a loan on your 
personal security. He well knows that it is 
as good as the Bank ; and he is a warm man, 
sir, if all I hear be true*" 

" That may be, and I have no doubt is the 
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case, Saunders ; but you must remember that 
our neighbour's commercial habits are not 
likely to lead him to appreciate personal secu- 
rity so highly as yourself; and, even were it 
otherwise, I should shrink from applying to 
him at this moment. There will be com- 
ments enough made in the county on the 
alliance of the Ashtons with a mere manu- 
facturer; and should I permit myself to lie 
under a money-obligation to him at such a 
time, motives might be imputed to me which 
I could not brook, and should perhaps be 
unable to refute." 

" True, sir ; true ;" said Saunders, as he 
gazed admiringly on the high-spirited old 
man ; *^ and spoken like an Ashton. No, we 
cannot afford to level ourselves with the like 
of him. But I beg pardon. Sir Hercules. It 
does not become me to give an opinion on 
any such subject/' 

• " Make no apology, my good friend ;" said 
the baronet ; " I know your zeal for me and 
my family ; and that what touches me nearly, 
touches you also. However, let us to busi- 
ness. I have immediate need of two thousand 
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pounds ; and you must tell me how it can be 
raised." 

The steward twirled his hat uneasily for a 
moment, then smoothed down the nap with 
his elbow, and finally combed his hair through 
with his fingers, before he ventured on a 
reply ; but at last it came. 

"This is a bad business. Sir Hercules;" 
he said slowly: ^'a very bad business. I 
can't see my way through it." 

« Nor I, Saunders." 

"I shouldn't say sell, sir; we have sold 
too much already; and as to another morU 
gage, it seems to me to be almost as bad." 

"Then w hct (C9.e done?" asked the 
baronet nervously. 

" Well, sir, I can only propose one thing ; 
but I am afraid that neither you nor my lady 
will agree to it." 

" And that is— ?" 

"You have a fine income, Sir Hercules. 
Eleven thousand a-year is a fine income." 

"You forget, Saunders, that it has been 
greatly reduced by our recent transactions." 

"True, sir, I had forgotten that for the 
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moment; but still many an ancient family 
has kept up its dignity with much less than 
what remains to you. Now, sir, it is my firm 
advice, if you must sink anything, that you sink 
a portion of your income." 

" Lady Harriette will never consent to such 
an arrangement." 

*' Then, Sir Hercules, I do not see what is 
to be done." 

** Saunders ;" said the baronet in an un- 
steady voice ; " I wish I had listened to your 
advice, for I begin to fear that this detested 
railway will be the ruin of my family ; still, 
however that may be, I must meet the call 
they have ^ now made upon me ; and trust to 
time for the result." 

" The railway call, Sir Hercules ?" 

" Precisely." 

" Why, there must surely be some mistake 
somewhere;" said the steward, rather speak- 
ing to himself than addressing his master; 
•'Have you talked with my lady about it, 
sir?" 

*'I have, but we could come to no de- 
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"May I ask when the conversation took 
place, Sir Hercules ?'* 

"About a week ago, I think — I cannot 
remember the precise day." 

" Then all's right, sir ; for when I saw her 
ladyship this morning she told me that the 
matter was arranged, and that the money 
would be paid in shortly." 

Sir Hercules was aghast ; his very lips 
turned white; and a feeling of sickness grew 
upon him as he felt that he had at length pene- 
trated the mystery which had hitherto baffled 
him. He remained silent for several minutes ; 
and then, making a violent effort to control 
himself, he said in a hard, determined voice : 

" Lady Harriette is mistaken ; we have 
failed to procure it. Saunders " 

" Sir Hercules.*' 

" Mark out some of the timber for felling. 
I leave it to your discretion — only respect the 



avenue." 



" The timber. Sir Hercules ?" 

" You have heard me. Neither my son nor 
I can put our oaks and elms in competition 
with our honour." 
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" But are you quite sure, Sir Hercules " 

The baronet waved his hand deprecatiugly. 
He could bear no more. 

The steward rose to withdraw, but he had 
scarcely reached the door when he retraced 
his steps ; and stopping opposite his master, 
whose head had sunk upon his breast as 
though he were thoroughly exhausted by some 
mighty effort, he said resolutely : 

^' Not a tree shall be felled on the Ashton 
lands, not a branch shall be lopped, while 
Joseph Saunders can lift up his voice to op- 
pose it. Do I not know right well that every 
stroke of the axe would drain a drop of your 
heart's blood as well as my own P Look you, 
Sir Hercules, I and mine have served your 
family for three generations ; we owe all that 
we have, and all that we are, to you and 
yours, and I have a right to act in such a 
case as this. I have neither wife nor child, 
and have grown what my little world calls 
rich in your service. Sell the timber if you 
must do it to raise this money, and I will pur- 
chase it ; but, sir, I will purchase it standing, 
and it shall be left standing ; I want no sapless 
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lc^;8 — what should I do with them? I will 
huj trees only — ^trees that I can remember bom 
my boyhood, and which I should miss in mj 
old age ; — and when you and Mr. Horace be- 
grudge me my bargain, and wish to do so, 
you may buy them back again. Good day. 
Sir Hercules/' 

And before the baronet could recover his 
surprise, or utter one expostulation, Saunders 
was gone. 

And then some among us dare to talk oi a 
cold-hearted world ! 

One thing at least is certain ; that the in- 
valid derived far more comfort and gratifica- 
tion from his interview with his faithful and 
devoted steward, than from a subsequent one 
with his wife ; in which she informed him that 
his own son no longer bore his name, and that 
a great gulf had opened between them, as he 
feared, for ever. To her this was matter of ex- 
ceeding triumph, but it was gall and worm- 
wood to the proud old man ; who, although 
he had not condescended to expostulate, felt 
mortified that any son of his should have 
resigned his birthright to accept that of 
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another. He was consoled, however, when 
Horace in his torn sought his chamber, and 
without a word flung himself upon his bosom, 
rather like a culprit suing for pardon, than 
a successful candidate for worldly honours 
seeking congratulation. 

'' My poor boy 1" murmured the baronet, as 
he pressed him to his heart ; '' I scarcely know 
what to say to you ; I can only pray that the 
event which partially robs me of a son may at 
least ensure his own happiness. Do not think 
me selfish, Horace, when I confess to you that 
I did hope your mother's plans might fail ; I 
could not help it ; I am too old for ambition ; 
and it seems to me that the sacredness of the 
tie which has hitherto bound us together is 
fearfully loosened by what has taken place. I 
am wrong, perhaps, to murmur at what some 
fathers would have gloried in ; but I cannot 
help it. My love for you may not have been 
80 demonstrative as that of Lady Harriette, 
but I believe that it has been much deeper ; for 
I have loved you for yourself, and done justice 
— or, at least, I trust so — to your filial affec- 
tion, and many estimable qualities. I tell you 
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this, Horace, because I believe that it will give 
you pleasure to receive such an assurance^ and 
it is therefore a duty which I owe to you ^ all 
the more indeed, that by my culpable weakness 
I have most unintentionally wronged you/' 

My dear father !'* 

Nay, hear me out, my son. You are the 
first Ashton who will ever have succeeded to 
a trammelled and depreciated estate; and 
when I reflect that I have been the cause of 
this, and that the new title which has been 
thrust upon you, will only render your position 
the more onerous, it almost breaks my heart/' 
" Father ;*' said the young man as he slowly 
raised his head, and gazed reverently into the 
venerable and grief-stricken face of the baro- 
net ; '^ do not waste a thought upon the sub- 
ject. 1 have submitted, almost without a 
murmur, to the will of my mother, for I be- 
lieved that it was my duty to do so ; but had 
I suspected for a moment that my obedience 
was to entail any estrangement between my 
father and myself, I would have resisted to 
the death. What have I gained P A name 
which I do not value, and which I can never 
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honour as I honour that which I derived from 
you ; while, on the other hand, you have made 
a great and heavy sacrifice to secure it to me. 
Oh, sir, were it only privation and anxiety 
which await me, how cheerfully and hopefully 
could I endure both ; but you know too 
well " 

" I do — I do, my poor boy ;" interposed 
Sir Hercules hastily ; " I ^ know only too 
well to what you allude ; but if you arc com- 
promised, Horace, as a man of honour you 
must redeem your word." 

His son heard him in silence. How could 
he suffer himself to assure his stricken parent 
that the ill-omened marriage which awaited 
him was but another result of his mother's 
crooked and heartless policy P He felt it to 
be impossible ; and for a time they sat together 
in silence, the hand of the baronet clasped in 
that of his son, and both buried in deep and 
painful thought. 

The coronet weighed heavily already. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A NEW SPECULATION. 



"Horace ;" at length exclaimed the baronet 
abruptly ; " I have just instructed Saunders to 
dispose of some of the timber ; and it has sud- 
denly occurred to me that I did so without 
your sanction." 

"Sir;" exclaimed his son with a start; 
"whatever you have done, you have done 
wisely and well. I have neither the right nor 
the wish to interfere.'* 

" I thank you, my boy, for your confidence 
in me ; and the rather that I feared it must 
have been somewhat shaken of late," said Sir 
Hercules tremulously ; "I will not, however, 
enter further into the subject to-day, as you 
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have already sufficient to occupy your thoughts ; 
nor have I myself energy enough to discuss it. 
When do you start for Town ?" 

" I am in no hurry ;" replied the young 
man gloomily. 

" I can believe it, Horace ; but you are no 
longer a free agent. You have (as your mother 
informs me) been summoned by Ilis Majesty ; 
and you must obey that summons without 
delay." 

" But the means, my dear father ?" 

"They shall be found. It is too late to 
recede ; and we have only to meet our diffi- 
culties as we best may. In any case, your 
wants must be provided for." 

" This is terrible !" murmured the unhappy 
young man. 

"Nay, nay;" said the baronet, striving to 
rally : " you should not don the ermine with 
such a rueful countenance, my dear boy. Who 
can foresee the career which is before you ? 
Yours is an exceptional position ; but I have 
no fear that you will do dishonour to your race 
and name." 

** Apropos of position;" observed Horace; 

x2 
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'' I have this morning received a letter from 
Frank Hatherston which I have not yet 
opened. I am glad that he has remembered 
us at last." 

As he spoke he broke the seal, and began 
eagerly to run his eye along the well-known 
writing. 

** Why this is news indeed !" he exclaimed, 
as he reached the bottom of the first page ; 
" Frank writes to tell me, sir, that he has lost 
his uncle; who, unaware that his marriage 
with — that Ella had — in short that — " he 
struggled an instant for firmness, and then 
continued ; '' that he had no immediate 
prospect of taking a wife, has bequeathed to 
her " 

" Nothing that she shall accept,*' broke in 
the baronet. 

" Thank you, sir, for that assiu-ance ;" said 
his son with a heightened colour ; '* I should 
have felt pained had you decided other- 
wise.'* 

" And what of Hatherston himself ?" asked 
Sir Hercules. 

" He appears to feel his loss very severely ;" 
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was the reply; "and the rather that he is 
now, as he declares, alone in the world, with- 
out an interest or a care for the future." 

" Poor fellow ! He has begun his troubles 
early. What is he about to do with him- 
self?'* 

" He talks of travelling /* said Horace, re- 
verting to the letter ; '' but says that he de- 
spairs of finding I excitement even in travel; 
his path through life having, according to all 
human seeming, been made too smooth to 
him. He has inherited thirty thousand a year 
from his uncle." 

" A nabob, indeed !" said the baronet. " He 
could scarcely have been prepared for so colos- 
sal a fortune." 

" I believe not, but he says little about it be- 
yond mentioning the bare fact. He is at present 
in Town, where he expects to be detained for 
some time on business ; and urges me to join 
him/* 

"And what docs your own inclination 
dictate ?" 

" I will be frank with you, my dear father ; 
and confess that it would be a great relief to 
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me if I could make the journey unaccompa- 
nied by my mother." 

"And to me also;" said Sir Hercules; 
" but still I would impress on you, Horace, 
the absolute necessity of great circumspection 
in your intercourse with the Duke of Winder- 
mere's family, should the ladies unfortunately 
be in Town ; for you must not for an instant 
overlook the fact that, whether through your 
own agency or that of Lady Harriette, you 
are decidedly compromised." 

" Mine is at once a painful and a ridiculous 
dilemma," said his son ; " but should you 
approve my intention, I will explain my pre- 
dicament to Hatherston, and hear what he 
says upon the subject. I can present him to 
the duchess, and he will then be able to form 
his own judgment ; while it may even prove 
that Her Grace has been induced to form other 
views for her daughter." 

" In that case ;" said Sir Hercules ; " your 
mother would, I feel satisfied, have been al- 
ready apprised of the fact; as from what I 
could gather of the understanding existing 
between the two ladies, no extraordinary 
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amount of delicacy had been exhibited on 
either side; and it is consequently certain 
that even less would be observed should the 
one or the other deem it expedient to retract 
her word. To be candid with you, Horace, 
my sense of dignity was wounded by the 
whole affair ; but it was too late to expostulate 
when the mischief was done. Do not there- 
fore buoy yourself up with any such hope, 
for rely on it that it will prove fallacious." 

" You do not, at all events, object to my 
taking Hatherston into my confidence ?" 

" By no means ; I have a high opinion both 
of his judgment and his principles ; but I 
fear, my dear boy, that he will give a verdict 
against you." 

The sigh was a heavy one with which the 
young man listened. " I have, in such a case, 
only one request to make, sir :" he said with 
a quivering lip and an unsteady voice ; " If by 
what the world calls honor, I find myself 
compelled to ratify the pledge given by my 
mother, will you spare me at least one pang P" 

" Explain yourself, Horace." 

"The marriage, sir, — the marriage of my 
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cousin — can it not take place during my 
absence? I could not — indeed I could not 
undergo the trial of-» . 

" Calm yourself, my poor boy ;" said the 
baronet soothingly ; " I am not at liberty to 
explain my meaning even to you, but I have 
a strong hope that I shall be enabled to pre- 
vent that marriage." 

The effect of this assurance upon his son 
fairly alarmed Sir Hercules ; his emotion was 
almost uncontrollable ; he threw himself upon 
his father's neck, and wept — wept those 
agonising tears which rend the heart of man- 
hood, and whose traces are never entirely 
obhterated from the spirit— Ella might never 
be his, but to have seen her the wife of such 
a man as Mr. Goldworthy would have been 
torture to him ; and, much as he had suffered, 
never had he recognised the full weight of the 
misery by which he was overwhelmed at such a 
prospect, until partially liberated from it by the 
words to which he had just listened. He be- 
Ueved at that moment that he could bear every 
other evil without repining; and when he 
hud gradually become more calm» he no longer 
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hesitated to pledge himself to such a line of 
conduct towards Lady Constance and her 
family as the baronet should approve. 

The contents of Frank Hatherston's letter 
were communicated to Lady Harriettc, who 
learnt them with a deep feeling of mortifica- 
tion ; and again the old hatred of Ella rose to 
the surface ; while, if one lingering feeling of 
compunction had still resisted all her efforts 
to banish it as she remembered the fearful 
sacrifice which she had exacted of the helpless 
girl, it was silenced for ever as she remembered 
how amply she should ere long be revenged. 
She did not, however, by any means dis- 
countenance the project of Horace to accept 
the invitation of his friend. A close intimacy 
with the possessor of thirty thousand a-year 
could not, as she at once felt, but prove ad- 
vantageous to her son ; but it was nevertheless 
very far from her intention to suflFer him to 
proceed to Town alone. Ten minutes had not 
elapsed since the letter of Ilatherston had been 
communicated to her, before she had entangled 
herself in a perfect web of projects and pos- 
sibilities; the last and brightest of which 
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represented his return to Ashton Court and his 
allegiance to Florence. 

She dared not confide her hop^s to Horace, 
and trust to his exertions in behalf of his 
sister, for she had a very unpleasant suspicion 
that she had already in a great degree forfeited 
his respect and affection by her eflfbrts to 
secure his own aggrandisement ; while she had 
firm confidence in her own powers of diplo- 
macy, and never doubted for an instant that, 
could she only command the opportunity, she 
should soon wile back the startled bird to its 
cage. 

Frank admitted that his isolation weighed 
upon him : and that he had abandoned all care 
and interest in the future. How welcome 
therefore must be words of friendship and 
kindness — old affection and old kindness — 
which could not fail to call up pleasant 
memories of the past to one so situated ; and 
how potent must be theii* effect ! 

Matilda married to a peer, Florence to one 
of the richest commoners in England, and her 
son to the daughter of a duke, even Lady 
Harriette felt that she should not have lived 
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quite in vain ; and thus she soon decided that 
it muet be ; while to her it also appeared im- 
peratively necessary that she should herself 
present the newly-made peer to Lady Con- 
stance in the character of her aflfianced husband. 

Flushed vrith hope, and radiant with a sense 
of self-importance which she seldom suffered to 
appear quite so conspicuously, the mistress of 
Ashton Court had no sooner matured her plans 
than she hastened to communicate a portion of 
them to her husband. Of her designs upon 
Frank llatherston she wisely determined to 
say nothing — Sir Hercules had not energy 
enough to appreciate tiieir importance, or to 
assist in their development — but it was neces- 
sary that he should be made acquainted with 
her intended journey to Town, and the hope 
which she entertained of inducing ** the dear 
duchess " to consent to the marriage of her 
daughter taking place at Ashton Court. 

"It was not my original intention;" she 
said in conclusion ; '' to accompany Lord Dis« 
borough; but on mature reflection I have 
decided to do so, as I consider that it will be 
more dignified." 
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" I am sorry to say ;" was the cold reply of 
the baronet ; " that you will be obliged on 
this occasion to sacrifice dignity to expediency. 
It is utterly impossible that you should under- 
take such a journey at present/' 
" And wherefore ?'* 

" Simply, my lady, because I have not funds 
to meet such expenses as you contract in Town. 
Even as it is, I have been compelled to autho- 
rise Saunders to dispose of some of the park 
timber in order to satisfy the claim made upon 
me by the Directors of the railway.*' 

" In that case, my dear Sir Hercules ;" said 
his wife, recovering her temper as if by magic : 
" We have ample funds ; as I have myself 
succeeded in raising money to meet that 
demand." 

"Will you allow me to inquire in what 
manner?" 

" Oh, that is tny secret !" laughed her 
ladyship : " You have nothing to do in the 
business, except to profit by my cleverness. 
Be satisfied with the assurance that no claim 
whatever will be made upon you from that 
quarter for some time to come." 
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'* I must nevcrthcss insist upon an expla* 
nation ;'' said the baronet sternly ; *' 1 have 
too long consented to be considered as a niert) 
cypher in my own house, and I am weary of 
the part that I have played. Wliero did you 
procure this money ?" 

Lady Harrietto was visibly disconcerted. 
She had flattered herself that her husband, 
too happy to be released from all further 
anxiety, would accept her own version of 
the affair, and ask no (luestions; but she 
instantly detected in his maiuuT a deter- 
mination and self-assertion of which she had 
long ceased to consider hitn capable. She 
did not for one moment dream that ho 
could suspect his niece to be involved in the 
question before them, or she would have un- 
derstood at once that he would [)ermit no p(;r- 
sonal sufiering to affect the sacrcdnesH of Iuh 
guardianship of his brother's child ; and sho 
consequently replied with all the haughtineMs 
she could assume : 

^' You adopt a singukr tone. Sir lierculcM ; 
and whatever I might have been irtduced to 
concede to your courtesy, I absolutely refune 
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to an attempt at authority as unbecoming as 
it is misplaced. I shall give you no informa- 
tion whatever upon the subject." 

" As you please ;" was the calm rejoinder ; 
** I believe that it is by no means necessary.** 

And while speaking, he laid his hand upon 
the bell-rope. 

" What are you about to do, Sir Hercules ?** 
asked Lady Harriette, suddenly rising fix>m 
her seat, and speaking in an accent of irre- 
pressible alarm. 

"That is my secret;" was the unmoved 
reply ; and as a servant appeared at the door, 
he added in the same unimpassioned tone : 
" Tell Miss Ella Ashton that I wish to see 
her immediately." 

Scarcely knowing what she feared, Lady 
Uarriette made a movement to leave the 
room, but suddenly changed her resolution. 
If Sir Hercules indeed suspected that the 
diplomacy of which she had just boasted had 
any connexion with the marriage of his niece, 
her presence during the forthcoming inter- 
view, however trying to herself, might operate 
as a check upon the revelations of Ella. She 
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could not bring herself to believe that the poor 
girl so hopelessly in her power would dare 
to betray her; and she accordingly reseated 
herself, and even took up a book which 
chanced to lie upon the table near her, as if 
to impress upon her husband her total want 
of interest in what was to follow ; but strive 
as she would to conceal her uneasiness, it was 
still sufficiently evident to Sir Hercules to con- 
vince him that he had done her no injustice ; 
and not another word passed between the 
husband and wife until the door again opened^ 
and Ella entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A RELEASE. 



" Thank you, my dear girl, for your prompt 
compliance with my summons ;" said the ba- 
ronet, as after a rapid glance around her the 
orphan made her way to his side ; *' I have 
sent for you to reheve your mind of a heavy 
weiglit, and to prove to you that I was worthy 
of the confidence which was reposed in me by 
your father. — You told me, Ella, during our 
last interview ;" he pursued after a brief pause, 
taking her hand kindly in his own; ''that 
your future happiness depended on your mar- 
riage with Mr. Goldworthy : I was startled at 
the time, as you may remember, by such an 
assurance ; but I did not wish to wound your 
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feelings by any undue assumption of authority. 
You were to blame, my dear child, to make 
such an assertion/' 

" But I assure you, uncle " 

" Answer me, Ella, before you venture upon 
any further protestations. — Was it not because 
you hoped that your self-sacrifice would ensure 
the happiness of others ?'' 

"Surely, Sir Hercules;" interposed Lady 
Harriette with a warning glance at her vic- 
tim; "your niece is now old enough, and 
ought to be rational enough to decide for 
herself, and to understand her own feel- 
ings. 

" I do not dispute so obvious a fact ;'' said 
the baronet ; ** and had she been permitted to 
do so, I should have been spared a very un* 
pleasant duty. As it is, however, I must fulfil 
it ; but I will be as brief as possible for all 
our sakes.'' 

" Pray do not inconvenience yourself on my 
account at least ;" sneered Lady Harriette, as 
ahe resumed her book ; " I am not aware of 
any immediate demand upon my time ; and, 
even were it otherwise, the conversation pro- 
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mises to be so edifying that I should regret 
not being present. 

" I have little, very little to say to you, 
Ella ;" pursued Sir Hercules, disregarding the 
interruption of his wife ; " only this ; that as 
I most positively decline to become the debtor 
of Mr. Goldworthy, your marriage with that 
gentleman can in no way whatever affect my 
interests, or those of my family. Do you still 
wish to become his wife ?'* 

The orphan turned a terrified look upon 
Lady Harriette, but she met no answering 
glance. Her aunt had fallen back in her 
chair, the picture of consternation and dis- 
may ; and was evidently unable to articulate 
a syUable. 

" Have I made myself clearly understood ?" 
asked the baronet, after awaiting several mi- 
nutes in vain the reply of his niece ; " So far 
from desiring this marriage, Ella, I will not 
conceal from you that the very thought of it 
is repugnant to me. So far from consenting to 
incur an obligation to such a man, I would 
abandon the very home of my fathers to the 
hammer. He should not, he shall not mingle 
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his plebeian blood with that of the Ashtons ; 
and understand without further preface, that 
if it was for my sake that you were about to 
unite your fate with his, 1 spurn the sacrifico 
as one unworthy alike of me and of yourself. 
Do you still wish to become his wife ?" 

" Oh, no I oh, no ! my dear kind uncle — 
my more than father ;" exclaimed the poor 
girl, sinking to her knees, and burying her 
face upon those of the agitated old man ; 
" Never — never — may blessings light upon 
you for having saved me from such a fate !" 

" You see your work, madam ;" said Sir 
Hercules, as he turned sternly towards his 
wife. 

"I see both that and your weakness ; your 
pitiable weakness ;" was the retort : ** I ex- 
acted from a dependent no more than it was 
her duty to concede. Who is Miss Ella Ash- 
ton that she should place her own caprice in 
competition with the welfare of those by whom 
she has been sheltered and fed ?" 

" Enough, madam, enough — " said the ba- 
ronet vehemently ; " I am not alluding to the 
conduct of this poor, persecuted girl, but to 

l2 
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your own. You have brought a foul stain 
upon your husband's name, and one which 
he is never likely to forget. You have already 
robbed me in some degree of my son, and 
involved my estate ; but you shall never sell my 
niece to a trader for your own selfish purposes/' 

''You must arrange the matter yourself 
with Mr. Groldworthy, Sir Hercules;" said 
Lady Harriette, with a withering light in her 
eye, and a smile of defiance upon her lips ; 
" He has already received my own promise, 
and that of Miss Ella Ashton. I will inter- 
fere no further in the affair." 

"And you will be right;" was the calm 
reply ; " the matter can be easily arranged 
without interference on your part. Neither 
the one nor the other — ^the first as my wife, 
nor the second as my ward — had any right to 
make such a promise without my sanction 
and authority ; and I refuse both." 

" Sir Hercules Ashton !" exclaimed his wife 
petulantly ; " you appear to forget " 

''I have forgotten nothing. It was yon, 
madam, who in making such an engagement, 
forgot our relative positions. Enough, how- 
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ever, as I have already said, on this subject. 
Tou have heard my determination." 

" The money is already in my possession ;" 
«aid Lady Harriette doggedly ; " and there is 
consequently no possibility of retracting/' 

" You are mistaken upon that point ;" was 
the calm reply; "you must restore it upon 
the instant : and I will myself explain to its 
owner that I disapprove of the whole trans- 
action, from its first detail to its last." 

And again seizing the bell-rope, which he 
nearly tore down in his angry indignation, the 
baronet gave orders that a mounted groom 
should be at the door in ten minutes, to carry a 
letter to Goldworthy Hall. 

" You may spare both man and beast on 
the present occasion ;" said Lady Harriette ; 
"as I expect Mr. Goldworthy here shortly, 
to receive the final reply of Miss Ella Ash- 
ton." 

"He shall have it from my lips;" thun- 
dered Sir Hercules ; " and now, madam, as I 
conceive that it would be by no means plea- 
sant to yourself to meet the gentleman iu 
question under existing circumstances it only 
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p;rnain^ for vou to traijsfeT to me the sozz. f:? 
which vou woald have bartered iw&T the 
happine^:) of this poor orphan giri." 

'* And pray, Sir Hercules ;" demaaded ius 
wife, exa.^perated beyond endnrance ; " wboe 
am I to find the funds necessary for our ex- 
pcnsf.'ft in Town ?" 

'^ Vou are not going to Town, madam ; and 
I will provide for the wants of my son." 

'' I am glad that you have at last explained 
yourself clearly, Sir Hercules ;" was the reply : 
" I now understand your whole purpose. You 
would prevent my compelling Lord Disbo- 
rough to act like a man of honour — and Mr. 
(ioldworthy from marrying your niece — in 
order to crrry out your delectable project of 
ultimately uniting them. You shall not suc- 
ceed, however ; for since it appears that this 
money is necessary to the completion of my 
own views, I will not return it/' 

" As you i)leasc ;" said the baronet ; " I 
will at least do my duty; and I have little 
doubt that when I have once resolutely re- 
fuH(»d my brother's child to Mr. Goldworthy, 
unci informed him that I will not be respon 
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sible for any sum or sums which be may have 
paid over to you in the hope of obtaining her 
hand, he will be as anxious to recover his 
loan as I shall be to restore it." 

*' But it was not a loan ;'* imprudently in- 
terposed his wife. 

The large-hearted old man clutched the 
arms of his chair so tightly that his fingers 
grew white from the violence of the pressure ; 
while with his eyes riveted upon those of 
Lady Harriette, he hissed out in a sort of 
shuddering whisper to which it was terrible 
to listen : 

" Ha, indeed ! It was then a bona fide 
sale P I had not thought so ill of you, ma- 
dam. Had you overlooked the fact that we 
have no slave-markets in our free country? 
Now, shame, shame oji the selfish thought 
which led you to* consent to such a compact ; 
for I will not, dare not think that the sug- 
gestion was your own. I will endeavour to 
forget it ; while you will do well to follow my 
example. — And you, my poor child!" he 
added, as he laid his hand upon the head of 
the orphan ; " may I hope that you also will 
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be generous enough to forgive the outrage 
which was meditated against you P" 

" As I myself hope to be forgiven ;'* mur- 
mured EUa solemnly ; " and even now, should 
it indeed be necessary to secure your com- 
fort *' she paused ; spiritually she felt that 

she should have strength to redeem the pledge 
which she was about to give ; but still her 
human nature^ in all its weakness, would assert 
itself; and the words that she sought to utter 
became inaudible. She could not set the seal 
on her own misery. 

" Thank you, my dear child ; from ray soul 
I thank you ;" said Sir Hercules ; *' for I have 
had proof that you would not hesitate for an 
instant to sacrifice your happiness to mine ; — 
but not only is it not necessary, Ella, as I 
have already suflSciently proved by repudi- 
ating what I then considered only as a loan, 
and loathed even under that shape ; and which 
I now spurn with tenfold more indignation as 
a gift, — but I most positively declare to you, 
iluit if you accept that man as a husband, and 
bring the taint of trade into the Ashton family, 
1 will never see you again while I live. And 
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now, madam, I would ask;" he pursued, 
turning towards his wife ; " if you still pur- 
pose to hold back the money in your pos- 
session ?" 

" No, sir ; " replied Lady Harriette : " I 
have no such intention. Destroy alike your- 
self and your family if you see fit to do so, in 
so far at least as it is in your power. I shall 
throw myself upon the gratitude and duty of my 
son ; who, even hampered as the Disborough 
estates are at this moment, will not I believe 
find it impossible to raise money upon his 
expectations/' 

As she spoke she drew out her pocket-book, 
and took from it a cheque which she threw 
upon the table. 

Sir Hercules examined it carefully, and as 
he did so the hot blood fiashed over his 
cheeks and forehead ; then he refolded it, and 
placed it in the pocket of his waistcoat ; nor 
was it until he had thus secured the, to him, 
hateful document, that he replied to the ob- 
servation of his wife. 

" You are quite right ;** he said, even more 
sternly than he had hitherto spoken : " bank 
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rupt as he is, I do not doubt that Horace 
might be enabled to place himself in the hands 
of the Jews, and derive a present existence 
from his future ruin ; but this, — mark me, 
my lady, — he shall never do. From this house 
he stirs not, until he has solemnly pledged his 
honour never to sacrifice his principles to his 
necessities." 

" And you imagine, Sir Hercules, that I 
will submit to this ?" 

" You have no alternative. You must abide 
the consequences of your acts ; and should 
be the last to repine at privations proceeding 
from your own improvidence." 

" We shall see !" exclaimed Lady Harriette, 
as she swept haughtily across the floor, and 
left the room. 

" And feeV — emphatically added the baro- 
net ; " And now, leave me in your turn, my 
poor girl ; this miserable scene of altercation 
has exhausted us both ; and we need rest." 

" I do indeed deplore it, my dear, dear 
uncle ;" sobbed the orphan, for the first time 
suffering her tears to flow unchecked ; " and 
yet I am sadly selfish, for even while you are 
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in grief, I am so very, very happy, that I 
tremble at the excess of my own joy." 

"Then I will grieve no more, Ella," said 
Sir Hercules soothingly ; " I am sure of your 
love, and that of Horace; I trust that my 
girls have also some affection for their old 
father ; and I must learn to forget that I ever 
hoped for more. — Do not cease to respect 
your aunt, Ella ; but remember whenever you 
feel disposed to judge her harshly, that she 
was led into the grave error of which she has 
been guilty by her over-weening anxiety for 
the welfare of her son. You will bear this 
constantly in mind, will you not, Ella P" 

"I will, uncle; indeed I will;" said the 
orphan, as after giving him a last embrace, 
she followed Lady Harriette from the room, 
with much such a sensation as Sindbad may 
be supposed to have experienced when he 
shook the most pertinacious old gentleman 
upon record from his shoulders. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A REVELATION. 



In one of the noblest mansions of one of 
the finest squares in the metropolis — at the 
period of our tale Belgravia was not — were 
seated at the moment in which we introduce 
them to the reader, two ladies and a gentle- 
man. The room was spacious, and splendidly 
decorated ; the ladies highly-bred both in look 
and manner ; while their visitor, for such he 
was, did not detract in any degree fix)m the 
perfection of the picture. The elder of the 
party was a matron, whose every tone and 
gesture indicated the habit of command : she 
had evidently once been very beautiful, but 
time had done its never-failing work, and she 
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was now only a fine and stately ruin. AU 
though placid and self-controlled in her bearing, 
there was nevertheless an expression of anxiety 
in her countenance which betrayed that even 
for her the path of life had not been always 
strewn with roses ; and there were lines upon 
ixGT lofty brow, which induced the belief that 
ci ducal coronet, gorgeous as it is, may at 
times press heavily. This lady was the Duchess 
of Windermere ; the noble mother of five un- 
married daughters. 

Near her sat the Lady Constance, the be* 
trothed of Horace, Earl of Disborough; a 
blooming girl, whose wonderful rcsi5inblance 
to her parent would at once have betrayed 
their relationship to the most casual obsc;rver. 
Tall, slight, and graceful in figure, her couuU> 
nance, with its somewhat strongly marked 
features, wore a haughty expression which 
would perhaps have detracted from its ctutnu, 
had that expression not ^>een tem[K;red by ows 
€i the sweetest smiles, and a [mir of the 
brightest and softest eyes in the worM, tA that 
rare shade of blue which when she Uuj^bed, r/r 
the tears sprang into them, deepcnc-d into ruA^^u 
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The gentleman was our old acquaintance 
Frank Hatherston. 

" Then I may look for you in my box this 
evening, Mr. Hatherston ?" said the duchess 
blandly. 

" Your Grace is only too kind to find room 
for me ;" was the reply. 

** It will be rare indeed that I cannot do 
so ; but on this occasion it is we who shall be 
the obliged parties, if there must needs be 
any feeling of obligation on the subject, as the 
duke is engaged to dine with His Majesty ; 
and it is not every gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance with whom I should like a daugh- 
ter of mine to be seen publicly at the opera." 

Frank bowed his acknowledgments. 

"Apropos of gentlemen;" pursued Her 
Grace ; " did I not hear you mention to Lady 
Arrowbridge that Lord Disborough was an old 
friend of yours ?'* 

" The very oldest and most intimate friend 
that I have in the world, madam : we were 
fellow-Etonians, and I have spent many weeks 
at different periods at Ashton Court." 

" A fine old place, is it not ?" 
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'' Remarkably so ; I have quite an affection 
for it, associated as it is with many very 
pleasant memories." 

"With the house do you mean, Mr. Ila- 
therston ?" asked the duchess with a peculiar 
laugh as she looked steadily in his face ; " or 
with one of its fair inmates ? You will admit 
that the inquiry is a legitimate one, when 
I tell you that I have heard a great deal 
of the extreme beauty of the two Miss Ash- 
tons." 

Frank bore the scrutiny bravely ; ho neither 
coloured, nor shrank under the keen eye 
that was riveted on him^ as he replied ; 
*' Disborough's sisters are indeed unusually 
lovely ; and there is a third young lady in the 
family, a niece of Sir Hercules, whose parents 
died in India, and who is perhaps even still 
more so." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed Her Grace with un- 
aflTected surprise : " How very singular that 
Lady Harriette should never have mentioned 
her to me." 

*'Miss Ella Ashton's habits are so very 
retiring ;" said Hatherston quietly ; " that she 
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seldom goes into society, and spends hoars in 
the sick-room of her uncle." 

'^ Ha ! I understand ;" smiled the duchess 
sarcastically ; '' a poor relation/' 

" I fear so/' 

" Then she is, of course, hora du combat ;** 
was the rejoinder of the lady, and now indeed 
the blood did rush to the brow of Frank ; 
" but her cousins will no doubt have large 
fortunes ?" 

^* I should apprehend not, as I have reason 
to believe that Sir Hercules has recently lost 
very considerable sums by speculating in the 
railway about which the whole county appears 
to have run mad/' 

" Somewhat imprudent, I should be inclined 
to say, with three children to provide for f 
observed Her Grace ; '' but the young ladies 
being so very handsome are probably en- 
gaged ; while Lord Disborough, inheriting as 
he must do, the properties of both father and 
grandfather, may be considered as perfectly 
independent of any merely temporary impro- 
vidence on the part of the baronet/' 

" Were it to any one except Your Grace /* 
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said Hatherston ; '' I should hesitate to express 
my opinion on the prospects of Horace, were 
I not aware of your close intimacy with Lady 
ilarriette Ashton, who would beyond all 
doubt, had she possessed the opportunity, 
have told you frankly that for years to come 
he will inherit nothing but a name from the 
earl, while the debts of Lord Disborough 
were so heavy and so pressing, that the 
poor old baronet has been compelled to 
make great sacrifices in order to liquidate 
them." 

" You astonish me, Mr. Hatherston 1" cried 
the duchess, as with a heightened colour she 
glanced towards her daughter. " Did Lady 
Harriette ever give you reason to suppose, 
Constance, that such was the case ?" 
• " Never, mamma ;" was the reply ; " nor, 
indeed, was it probable that she would con- 
fide anything to me which she concealed from 
yourself." 

" I trust that I have not been guilty of an 
indiscretion ;" said the visitor ; " but the whole 
affair was patent throughout the county, and 
I consequently cannot conceive that Lady 
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Harriette coold for a moment have desired to 
keep it secret from so old a friend as Your 
Grace/' 

''Rather say so old an acquaintance, Mr, 
Hatherston ;'' was the cold rejoinder ; '^ there 
never existed anything so close as friendship be- 
tween the two families. The late carinas you may 
probably have heard, was by no meansa desirable 
intimate ; and my reason for having invited the 
present one so frequently to my house, was less 
out of regard for his mother than from interest 
in himself ; as I was of course aware that he was 
utterly unknown in Town, and would require 
the influence of some person of station to 
secure to him the immediate footing in society 
befitting his new rank ; and really what you 
have told me distresses me very much, as the 
poor young man is in a false position alto- 
gether." 

*' I trust, nevertheless, that such will be the 
case only for a few years ;'* remarked Frank, 
on whom the comments of the duchess had 
made a disagreeable impression; ''the Dis- 
borough property, when once relieved from its 
incumbrances, will be a princely one." 
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. " No doubt, no doubt ;" said Her Grace, as 
the lines deepened upon her forehead, and a 
strange expression passed over her face ; " but 
a few years at Lord Disborough's age, Mr. 
Hatherston, are an eternity. This is the pre- 
cise period at which he should have been en- 
deavouring to determine his whole after-course 
of life : when, by uniting himself to some girl 
of high rank and powerful connections, he 
might have done wonders. However, poor 
fellow I it is idle to talk of that now ; and I 
really am — as I before remarked — very sorry." 

<'I have every hope that he will still be 
enabled to do so — should he wish it " — was 
the rejoinder of Frank in a somewhat un-^ 
steady voice ; '' for Horace possesses so many 
excellent qualities that he cannot, where he is 
thoroughly known, fail to be loved for his 
own sake." 

" That is all very well, and very romantic, 
my dear sir;" replied Her Grace, glancing 
with a frown at the bowed head and crim- 
soned cheek of her daughter ; " but it is a 
delusion which can only exist at your age. 
Parents who have daughters to establish have 
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a stringent duty to perform, alike to them- 
selves and to their children; and you may 
rely on it that few mothers in out sphere of 
life would desire a matrimonial connection 
with a penniless peer." 

The duchess smiled as she spoke, and so 
blandly emphasised the collective pronoun, 
that Hatherston at once felt her intention of 
including him in her own class. 

Was he gratified by this marked courtesy ? 
Under other circumstances he might not, per- 
haps, even have remarked it, but now it is 
certain that he did do so; and that it pro- 
duced a Very powerful effect upon him. Pre- 
sented by his uncle's friend Lady Arrowbridge 
to the family of the Duke of Windermere, he 
had already had frequent opportunities of 
convincing himself that, with the exception 
of Ella, Lady Constance was one of the most 
lovely girls he had ever seen. Ella was lost 
to him — she loved another — and that other 
was his friend. He had found it hard to 
lorgive Horace; but his better reason had 
gradually taught him to feel and admit the 
injustice of his resentment; and now, with all 
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the appliances of happiness save that which 
he the most coveted, he determined manfully 
to overcome his regrets, and to endeavour to 
obliterate them altogether by a new affection. 

Totally unconscious and unsuspicious of the 
extent of Lady Arrowbridge's maternal good 
offices, he never for an instant attributed the 
excessive kindness of the duchess to her know- 
ledge of his large fortune. How few of us ever 
look beyond our own personal qualities for 
the solution of so pleasing an enigma ! The 
two elder Ladies Trevor were absent on a 
visit, but Constance was at home ; and after 
wishing for a time that he could make the 
acquaintance of her sisters, Frank almost 
ceased to remembeir that she was possessed 
of such relatives. In short, he once more 
began to flatter himself that a future of feli- 
city was before him ; and Her Grace of Win- 
dermere was as well aware of the . fact as 
himself. 

She had written to summon her daughters 
to Town on the very day when Hatherston 
first made his bow in her drawing-room ; and 
had experienced considerable self-gratulation 
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as she remembered that, wealthy as he was, 
her new guest was merely a commoner, to 
whom an alliance with a ducal family could 
not fail to be highly desirable. Two out of 
five well provided for ! No wonder that she 
exulted in her approaching triumph. 

Frank had, however, on the present occa* 
siou most roughly dispersed her cloud-castle ; 
and she instantly resolved not to permit either 
Lady Imogine, or Lady Blanche, or Lady 
Lavinia, or Lady Geraldine, to interfere with 
the brilliant prospects of her favourite. As 
regarded Horace and his mother she was per- 
fectly at her ease. The disingenuousness of 
Lady Harriette, and the something more than 
indifference of her son, afforded, now that it 
was her policy to do so, a sufficient pretext 
for breaking off the engagement to which she 
had hitherto looked forward with so much 
anxiety. But still Her Grace of Windermere 
was far too clever a woman to enact the prin- 
cipal part in the fable of the Dog and the 
Shadow, and she consequently resolved to 
defer the dismissal of Horace until she had 
secured his friend. 
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She rallied^ therefore, from a reverie into 
which she had fallen, much sooner than her 
gaest either wished or anticipated, as he had 
very profitably employed the interval of her 
silence in carrying on a low-voiced conversa- 
tion with her beautiful and blushing daughter ; 
who, between the agitation caused by her 
mother's declarations on the subject of the 
young earl, and her own rapidly-growing 
suspicion that the handsome owner of thirty 
thousand a year was greatly disposed to 
throw himself at her feet, had never before 
looked so lovely in the admiring eyes which 
were rivetted upon her. 

" As for myself ;*' said the duchess, gather- 
ing up the broken thread of her discourse ; 
" had I been Lady Harriette Ashton, I would 
at least have retained the title of my family 
until I could have bestowed it unencumbered 
upon my son. As it is, rely on it that she 
has made a fatal mistake ; and I very much 
regret that the duke should have been 
mixed up in so incongruous and absurd a 
business." 

" It would in all probability have been 
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more prudent had his mother coincided in 
opinion with Your Grace ;" acquiesced Hather- 
ston ; " but, unfortunately, the evil is now 
without remedy, as he is to kiss hands in a 
day or two, and to take the oaths/' 

" So I am informed. But to return to our* 
selves — Has my pet told you that she and I 
have made up our minds to leave Town the 
day after to-morrow for Trevor Court, in 
order to breathe the pure country air for a 
week or ten days ?** 

Frank replied in the negative, while Lady 
Constance looked at her noble mother in blank 
nishment. 

" So, however, we have resolved ;'* pursued 
the duchess with inimitable dplomb. '' I cannot 
afford, while my other two girls are gathering 
roses in the north, to let my youngest and 
dearest overtax her health and strength by the 
dissipations of London. In fact, we both re- 
quire a little rest ; and Trevor Court is the 
very description of retreat the best calculated 
to ensiure it." 

Hatherston looked considerably disconcerted. 

" I dare say ;" continued the lady ; " that 
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you think us very courageous to leave Town 
even for a few days, in the height of the 
season ; but Constance, like myself, is a home- 
lover after all, however she may enjoy gaiety ; 
and I suppose it is that fact which has led 
me to prefer her society to that of her sisters, 
who only understand the meaning of the word 
* country' to imply a large house full of 
guests, where the daylight amusements com- 
pensate for the midnight revelries of London." 

" I am, on the contrary, myself so ardent 
a lover of the country for its own sake;'' 
said Frank; "that I can quite appreciate 
your longing for ' fresh fields and pastures 
new/ as a relief from glare, glitter, and fri- 
volity." 

"And am I to understand, Mr. Hather- 
ston, that you could display as much heroism 
as ourselves ?" 

"I believe it to be quite possible, Your 
Grace, but of course only under certain cir- 
cumstances." 

"Oh, pray initiate me into the nature of 
yom* requirements ;" laughed the duchess ; 
" I am really curious to know them." 
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"Fiwt then, very pleasant 
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my voluntary exile — ' 

^* Nothing more reasonable.' 

''Next, a perfect conviction that I ooold 
reciprocate at least a portion of the gratificatioD 
df which I was the recipient—'* 

" Pretty and modest/' 

" And, finally, that I might be civilly given 
to understand when my presence had beccHne 
de trqp.** 

" You are really and truly a most extraor- 
dinary person, Mr. Hatherston;" said the 
duchess ; " and I am more than half-disposed 
to put your sincerity to the test. Presuming, 
therefore, that I should prove, if I exerted 
myself strenuously in so good a cause, a very 
pleasant companion: that I should feel dis- 
posed to admit that I valued your society as 
much as you appreciated mine; and that 
when I had grown weary of your presence I 
should inform you of the fact in the most 
civil way in the world, do you intend me to 
infer that you would bury yourself alive for a 
fortnight at Trevor Court with me and my 
daughter ?" 
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" I do not wish you to form any inference 
on the subject, but to feel perfectly convinced 
that I should not only do so willingly but ^ 
gratefully." 

" Gratefully 1" echoed the duchess, with an 
affected astonishment which admirably veiled 
her exultation: "Nay, that is too much. 
However, as you have never seen Trevor 
Court, and you may find some amusement 
in exploring the environs, I think I shall 
agree to your terms, and temporarily adopt 
you as Venfant de la maison. You can fish 
and shoot, at all events ; and, moreover, 
there is a circulating library at the post 
town.'' 

" The three last are feeble inducements, Your 
Grace ;" said Frank, laughing in his turn ; '' to 
a fly-rod I should prefer a billiard-table ; to a 
fowling-piece a shuttle-cock and a pair of bat- 
tledores ; and as to a circulating library — I 
detest circulating libraries. The true luxury 
of a new book is to receive it direct from the 
publisher, uncontaminated by cigar-smoke, the 
impression of soiled fingers, and marginal 
notes ; in which, nine times out of ten, 'the 
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lesser ninny is criticised by the greater. Wbat 
say you, Lady Constance?" 

'* That I greatly enjoy a new book, bat that 
I like it to be read to me/' And the large 
lustrous blue eyes met those of Frank for a 
second with an earnestness which bewildered 
him. 

" Constance is right, Mr. Hatherston \* said 
the duchess; ''with a good reader nothing 
can be more delicious ; and if you have only 
as much courtesy of disposition as you have 
harmony of voice, you ought to be, and must 
be, a good reader." 

" Will you try me, madam ?'* 

" With all my heart." 

** I thank you most sincerely for taking me 
on trust. And now, there is but one impedi- 
ment to your delightful project." 

" An impediment ?" 

" I fear so. I wrote to Disborough yester- 
day to request of him to take up his abode 
with me during his stay in town." 

" Is that all P" asked the duchess, concealing 
her annoyance beneath an affected yawn ; 
'' Nothing can be more easily arranged. Lend 
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him your rooms in the Albany during your 
absence. Your friend is surely too well-bred 
to expect that you can fail in your engagement 
to a lady in order to play the part of host to a 
gentleman." 

'* I am quite convinced that he is so :" was 
the prompt reply ; " and as he will probably 
be detained a month in Town, I feel quite 
sure that he will pardon my truancy during a 
portion of the time. And now, with very 
sincere acknowledgments for your kindness, I 
will, with the permission of Your Gace, take 
my leave until I have the honor of joining you 
at the opera." 

• "On second thoughts;" drawled out the 
duchess, as though the result of the suggestion 
were to her the most indifferent thing in the 
world; ''Suppose that instead of dining at 
your club you were to take your perdrix aux 
truffles and your omelette with Constance and 
me ; would it not be a more convenient ar- 
rangement for all parties ?" 

" I can answer for myself at least ;" said the 
flattered Frank, as he bowed himself out. 

" You understand, Constance ?" said Her 
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Grace of Windermere to her daughter when 
they were once more alone : ^* I must have no 
nonsense. Lord Disborough cares nothing 
about you ; he has taken no pains to conceal 
the fact ; while ^this man, as Lady Arrow- 
bridge proved to me, has thirty thousand 
a-year." 

" But, mamma — " 

'* Not a word more. Ring the bell for my 
maid." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



HORACS IN LONDON. 



GmxAT was the disappointment of Horace 
when on reaching Town, instead of the ocv- 
dial greeting he had anticipated from his 
friend, a letter of apdogj was delivered to 
him by a servant, in which he was requested 
to considtf himself as perfect! v master of 
Frank's establishment as Frank himself. 

** Btam what passed when we parted, Dis> 
borough;*' oontiniied the letter; ^voo will 
be qoite mpRpaired for what 1 have to eocn- 
mimicatr^ and may perhaps feel inrfinfd to 
think somewhat harshly of me. And yet^ 
whv skioli it be so? Becaaa& tbe woAaa 
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whom I sought to marry preferred my friend, 
I had assuredly no right to consider myself 
aggrieved by either the one or the other ; and, 
by persisting in the belief that they had wronged 
me, to risk the regard of both. Under this 
impression, therefore, I confess to you with the 
less reluctance that I have almost convinced my- 
self that there may, and does, exist in the world, 
another being almost as lovely, and almost as 
perfect, as your cousin. I have some reason 
to hope that I am not altogether indifferent to 
the fair girl herself ; and to feel that I am by 
no means so to her mother. Apropos of 
mothers-in-law, I have often heard that they 
are occasionally somewhat unpalateable to their 
daughters' husbands ; and I almost apprehend 
already that, should tny suit prove successful, 
mine will not altogether falsify the statement ; 
but as I am to marry her daughter and not 
herself — Spare me a smile at my vanity ! it 
strikes me that I shall care little about it. Now 
do you understand, Horry, the cause of my 
apparently inhospitable discourtesy? When 
1 wrote to claim you, I had no more idea that 
the old lady meditated a retreat to the country 
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for weeks to come, than I had that I should 
receive an invitation to bear them company 
there during their fortnight's rustication ; and 
as I am just for enough gone not to be anxious 
to have my path crossed a second time by some 
handsome cousin, I really had not resolution 
to refuse so tempting an opportunity of ascer- 
taining what is as yet, I am compelled to con- 
fess, somewhat uncertain. 

^* And now, Dis, I know that I need say no 
more in excuse for my absence : nor shall I 
gratify your curiosity either by telling you who 
she is, or where she is. Should I win her, I 
will give you no cold paper-sketch of her per- 
fections ; while should I fail, the subject will 
of course be utterly uninteresting to you and 
distasteful to myself. In the hitter case I 
shall start for China — Don't you think that 
a bright idea? And if you will make ar- 
rangements to travel with me as my keeper, 
or in any other ca|>acity you may prefer, I 
shall be eternally grateful ; and we will make 
such a collection of teapots and umbrellas for 
Lady Harriette as she never dreamt of iu her 
life. Not, however, let me confide to you, t*^t 

▼OL. III. K 
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I imagine I shall be driven to travel after such 
a style and fashion. No, Horry, I have already 
visions of one of our old haunts; pleasant 
Paris, or love-breathing Italy, with a compa' 
nion I shall prefer even to yourself ; so pray 
do not suffer my projects to interfere with 
your own. 

"You will, no doubt, in a few days be 
plunged in dissipation to the very lips. I wish 
you well through the baise^main, and all the 
official drag-chains on your new greatness; 
from which you will, I trust, be released by 
the time I return to Town; for leave the 
Albany you must not before you have cotv- 
vinced yourself how heartily glad I am to 
have you as a guest. — Falete ac Plaudite !'* 

Any little annoyance that the young earl 
might at first have felt at the absence of 
Hatherston vanished as he refolded the letter. 
It was such a relief to him to find that their 
involuntary rivalry would no longer affect their 
long and steady friendship ; and now, at the 
very period when he most required the sym- 
pathy and assistance of a friend, it was de- 
lightful to him to feel that Frank had the same 
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confidence in him as ever ; for the playfulness 
of bis refusal to reveal the identity of his new 
conquest did not for an instant trouble him ; 
on the contrary, he could not repress a smile 
as he thought how certain it was that he should 
have acted precisely in the same manner had 
their position been reversed. 

As regarded the occupancy of Hatherston's 
chambers, Horace was too high-minded not to 
be conscious that he was bestowing gratifica- 
tion rather than incurring obUgation ; and, 
consequently, dismissing the subject altogether 
from his thoughts, he directed his whole atten- 
tion to the business before him. 

His first visit was necessarily to the Duke of 
Windermere, by whom he was to be presented 
to His Majesty; and it was not without sun- 
dry misgivings, and a firm determination to 
avoid compromising himself in any way with 
Lady Constance until the return of his friend 
to Town, that be set forth. As he sauntered 

towards Square, for from some cause or 

other, he walked wonderfully slow for a young 
man of his active and energetic habits, he 
found sufficieDt occupation for his thoughts 
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in convincing himself that, under any circum- 
stances, he ought not to affect the suitor until 
his social position was definitively acknowledged 
by the sovereign ; that it would be absolutely 
indelicate to do so ; and that, in short, he owed 
it to his own sense of self-respect to be silent 
— as long as he could possibly find an excuse 
for so doing. 

Having arrived at this comfortable conclu- 
sion, he became more tranquU ; and his com- 
posure was thoroughly restored by the an- 
nouncement of the ducal porter that His Grace 
was in Town, and at home ; but that the ladies 
of the family were all in the country. Could 
he have given vent to his feelings as in his 
boyish days, Horace would assuredly have 
thrown his hat into the air, and have indulged 
in a shout of triumph ; but those days were 
over; and it was accordingly with as much 
gravity as he could assume that he desired a 
footman to announce him to the duke. 

On entering the study he found His Grace 
of Windermere busily engaged with the Times 
newspaper ; which, however, he laid aside as 
his visitor entered ; and extending his hand, 
said cordially : " Welcome, my lord, welcome. 
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I am truly glad that your arrival among us 
has not been longer delayed. I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on your success. His Majesty 
has been most gracious in his expressions con- 
cerning you; and is, as I have reason to 
Icnow, prepared to receive you with the most 
condescending kindness/' 

"For which I shall be in a great degree 
indebted to Your Grace ;" said Horace, as he 
took the proffered hand. 

" Well, I trust that I have done you no 
disservice with either the king or his royal 
brother \' replied the duke pompously ; " how- 
eJVer, that is nothing to the purpose; and 
when once you have taken your seat in the 
Upper House you will be enabled to repay 
me in kind. By-the-bye, where are you ? for 
I shall require your address, in order to com- 
municate any intelligence concerning your re- 
ception which I may receive from the palace." 
" I am at present in the Albany." 
"Very good;" and drawing a blotting- 
book towards him as he spoke, His Grace in- 
scribed upon a sheet of foolscap paper, in 
letters large enough for a placard, the very 
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intricate address for which he had asked 
" And now," he continued, when he had ac 
complished the important undertaking ; ** 
am sorry to tell you that the duchess and her 
daughters are for the moment absent from 
home. It is, however, only for the moment : 
some anxiety, I believe, that she felt lest the 
girls should wear themselves out before the 
end of the season, and not look their best at 
the Court Ball with which it is to terminate. 
I never, of course, interfere with her arrange- 
ments ; but if you like to run down to Trevor 
Court, I have no doubt that she will be very 
happy to see you." 

Horace expressed his acknowledgments. 

"Meanwhile, I dine at eight;" pursued 
the duke ; " and should you have no other 
engagement " 

His visitor greatly regretted that he had 
already formed one — the very atmosphere of 
the house oppressed him ; and he longed to 
•be once more in the free air and alone, to 
enjoy the sensation of temporary release which 
had Ughtened his heart of a heavy weight. 
The regret was necessarily mutual, and pro- 
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^itbly equally sincere on both sides ; and 
JHorace, after half an hoar's conversation on 
Ills personal aifairs, and sundry, to him, un- 
^important and tedious instructions involving 
<)uestions of court etiquette and court regula- 
tions, gladly took his leave. It had been 
evident throughout the whole of the interview 
that the duke felt himself to be working for a 
future son-in-law and not for a mere acquaint- 
ance ; and the conviction that such was the 
case irritated the nerves of Disborough, and 
impressed upon him very painfully the fact 
that he was, as his mother had declared, tho- 
roughly compromised. However, the absence 
of the family would at least afford him breath- 
ing-time ; and he accordingly returned to his 
solitary dinner considerably relieved in mind. 

The necessary ceremonies consequent upon 
his accession to the title were, thanks to the 
paternal solicitude of the Duke of Winder- 
mere, rendered far more agreeable to him than 
he had ventured to anticipate. The king was 
all urbanity and condescension ; and a day or 
two after the audience which was accorded to 
him, he received a command to join the royal 
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dinner-party. It is therefore almost supcl 
fluous to say that the young Earl of ^^^^^^ 
rough suddenly became the fashion without ^^ 
single eflFort on his own part ; but, trammeUe^^| 
as he was in means, and anxious as he was at 
heart, he derived much less gratification from 
his apotheosis than he might otherwise have 
done. He w^as, however, compelled to show 
himself in many a brilliant saloon under the 
auspices of his self-constituted patron ; to re- 
turn by a similar distribution of pasteboard 
the cards of a hundred new acquaintance; 
and to undergo the advances of a score of 
politicians who were all anxious to secure his 
adhesion to their particular party. Like 
Byron he had " awoke one morning, and found 
himself famous," and he had to bear the 
penalty of his greatness. 

All this was wearisome enough, but he was 
aware that it was inevitable, and he accord- 
ingly surrounded himself with as much philo- 
sophy as he could command to the infliction ; 
consoling himself with the recollection that 
Tjady Constance was absent from Town, 
and that Hatherston would shortly return to 
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decide his future movemeuts. The letters of his 
mother were, however, a supreme annoyance : 
she considered herself aggrieved by the absence 
of the duchess and her daughter ; and strongly 
urged him to carry out her suggestion of 
raising money on the Disborough property, 
hastening his marriage, and leaving England 
with herself and his bride ; and although (fore- 
warned by the admonitions of Sir Hercules), 
he firmly refused to involve himself in further 
embarrassments, her representations and re- 
proaches, neither of which were spared, ha- 
rassed and unnerved him. Such was his posi- 
tion when, about a fortnight after he reached 
Town, as he was lounging upon a sofa reading 
in the Morning Post an elaborate description 
of a party at which he had been present on 
the previous evening, the door suddenly 
opened, and admitted his host. 

*' Dis, you are a capital fellow 1" was the 
greeting of Hatherston, as they warmly shook 
hands : " I knew that I could rely on your 
friendship ; and now that I find you here I 
have not a single wish ungratified." 

" Then I am of course to infer, Frank, that 
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your suit has proved successful ; and from my 
soul, I congratulate you." 

" I am certain that you do. Yes, Horry, I 
have won one of the loveliest women upon 
earth, and I trust I may prove worthy of her." 

" That you will do so is certain ; and I 
shall be all impatience to see and admire the 
delightful creature who has restored to me the 
confidence and regard of my best and earliest 
friend." 

" Not so fast ; not so fast, my Lord Dis- 
borough;" said Hatherston joyously, as he 
drew off his gloves, and seated himself beside 
him : " remember that you have already played 
me one ugly trick, and that I have every right 
to distrust you. But to be serious, Horace ; 
how prosper your own affairs ?" 

" My father has forbidden the marriage of 
my cousin with old Gold worthy." 

"A determination worthy of him; and I 
am truly glad to find that he has at length 
asserted himself. It has often struck me as 
an admirable trait in his character, that al- 
though where his personal tastes and wishes 
only were concerned he deferred to the will 
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of your mother without an eifort at opposition, 
his sense of the duty which he owed to his 
brother's orphan never failed to rouse him 
into energy and resolution. All is right then : 
the great obstacle is removed ; and rely on it, 
that I shall yet see you as happy a man as 
myself." 

"I wish I were able to indulge in the 
same hope \* said Horace, as a spasm of pain 
passed over his features ; " but I have re- 
mained in Town until your return, Frank, to 
confide to you a very painful circumstance, 
and to solicit your advice." 

" Anything and everything in my power — " 
" I know it — I am sure of it — and I place 
my honour in your hands with perfect confi- 
dence. The affair is one of extreme deli- 
cacy; and bitter as the sacrifice may be, I 
must, nevertheless, forfeit all prospect of future 
happiness rather than compromise myself as a 
man and a gentleman." 

" My dear fellow, do explain your meaning." 

" It is simply this, that my mother, anxious 

to force my fortunes in the world according to 

her own view of the subject, has entangled me 
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with m Tenr charming giri — that is m &ct 
which I am bound under everv circumstance 

m 

to admit — and so thoroughly entangled me, 
that although I have never personally commit- 
ted myself by word or look, I fear that 1 have 
no way of escape. You know, better perhaps 
than any one else on earth, Frank, how de- 
votedly attached I am to my cousin Ella ; and 
it is therefore needless to add that beyond my 
sincere admiration, I have no feeling of any 
kind towards the young lady in question." 

" A serious dilemma indeed, Horry ; I only 
wish that we could induce tUs paragon of 
Lady Harriette*s selection to bestow her smiles 
on some other swain/' 

" Nay, don't jest, Frank, for I assure you 
that the whole business makes me wretched 
What do you advise me to do ?" 

** Advise you, my dear fellow ? How the 
deuce can I give you advice in a matter 
about which I as yet know scarcely anything, 
and in which I do not consequently see my 
way?" 

" I will be more explicit ;" said Horace, 
tossing away his book ; " and, to begin with 
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the beginning, I most teU you that my mother 
was before her marriage extremely intimate 
with the present Duchess of Windermere/' 

" So I have heard her say." 

** Well, when I accompanied Lady Harriette 
to Town some months ago, at the period of the 
late eari's death, the two ladies conceived the 
notable project of cementing their old fiamily 
friendship by a marriage; and I was con- 
sequently thrown into constant contact with 
one of the finest and most accomplished girls 
in London." 

"How very unfortunate! — But do you 
know, Dis., I am beginning almost to regret 
that you were not heart-free — for reasons of 
my own." 

"So you see, Frank, I danced with her 
every where, two or three times in the course 
of an evening : and was frequently requested 
to do so by the duchess herself when she 
wished to shirk a guardsman or a younger 
son — I tamed over the leaves of her music at 
home, and rode beside her in the park; ail 
which was pleasant enough ; but vnth which I 
assure you, upon my honor as a man, that I 
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connected not the most distant idea even of a 
flirtation." 

Hatherston laughed. 

" You may therefore imagine my surprise ;" 
pursued Horace ; " when my mother informed 
me that I had thoroughly compromised myself 
by the publicity of my attentions ; that Her 
Grace of Windermere had desired an explana- 
tion of my intentions; and that she had re- 
plied by assuring her that I was only waiting 
until the title of my grandfather was secured 
to me, to oflTer my hand to her daughter." 

" Poor Disborough !" said his friend, ^dth 
a fresh burst of gaiety ; " I fear that you have 
really no chance of escape ; save indeed, as I 
have reason to believe, that your lady-mother 
has been amusing herself by harassing you 
with this tale in the hope of weaning your 
affections from your cousin." 

" I wish I could think so." 

" I am very much inclined to believe that 
you may : but pray tell me which of the five 
weird sisters (for I am aware that there are five) 
you honoured with your preference.'* 

** I found no opportunity of bestowing the 
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apple \* replied Horace ; '' as I never met atiy 
of the Ladies Trevor except — " 

*' Lady who ?" cried Hatherstpn, bounding 
from his seat. 

**Lady Constance;" quietly repeated his 
companion. 

**Why, Horace;'* exclaimed Franks more 
excited than his friend had ever before seen 
him: ''This is sheer midsummer madness! 
And so you are breaking your heart because 
a brace of old women were supposed to be 
forcing you into a marriage with a girl about 
whom you care absolutely nothing. Now, 
listen to me. The acquaintance which existed 
between Her Grace and your mother in their 
youth was slight and casual : the duchess re- 
solutely repudiates the idea of a close friendship. 
She considers you a very handsome, high-bred, 
distinguished young fellow, who is well worthy 
of the coronet he has been called upon to 
wear ; but she has just about as much notion 
of compelling you to a marriage with one of 
her daughters^ as I have of making a balloon- 
voyage to Japan." 

" 1 can assure you, Hatherston — " 
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" And I can assure you^ Disborough ;" in- 
terposed Frank in his turn ; ^' that your hopes 
and fears a)*e all moonshine. Why, my dear 
fellow, here I am fresh from Trevor Goart, 
with the maternal kiss of the portly duchess 
still tingling on my cheek ; and a lock of the 
silkiest hair in the world in my pocket-book, 
shorn from the graceful head of my afl^nced 
bride the Lady Constance." 

" Hatherston, this is cruel !" 

" Nonsense, Dis. What I tell you is a feet ; 
and consequently your mother's tale is a 
fiction/' 

"But I have seen letters from Her Grace 
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" That is very possible." 

"Letters/' persisted Horace; "in which 
she expresses her anxiety to secure her 
daughter's happiness by making her my wife 
— and, moreover, 1 have reason to believe 
that the terms of the settlements are already 
arranged." 

" Then rely on it that the dowagers never 
revealed their project to Constance, who was 
decidedly as heartwhole when I first met her 
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as I could desire ;'' said Hatherston ; *' and 
from whose own lips I have received the as-* 
surance that the affection which she has con- 
fessed for me, is the only one she has ever 
felt/' 

" Frank '/' exclaimed his friend ; " I am 
utterly bewildered. I know that you would 
not wilfully trifle with my feelings ; but what 
you tell me is so extraordinary — so unexpected 
— so — 

" I can quite believe it, Horace ; but depend 
on what I tell you, that in so far as Lady 
Constance Trevor is concerned you are as 
free as air." 

The emotion of the young earl was so violent 
that he turned ghastly pale, and remained 
silent ; while Hatherston, unfolding from a 
fragment of gauze paper a long lock of hair, 
held it towards him, and said in a low voice : 
"Under other circumstances, Disborough, I 
should feel myself to be acting with gross 
indelicacy in exhibiting even to you so irre- 
futable a token of affection as this from the 
woman I am about to make my wife : but I 
owe you some reparation for the wrong which 

VOL. III. o 
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I did you some months ago ; and I therefore 
consider it my duty to set your mind tho- 
roughly at ease upon a subject so important 

« 

to your happiness. You must recognise this ; 
and you see it in my possession." 

^' Frank ;" exclaimed Horace, as he threw 
himself into the arms of his friend; *'yoa 
have given me new life 1 I am indeed free ; 
and free without dishonour. I have once more 
something to live for — something to hope." 

" To be sure you have, my dear boy ;* was 
the playful reply. " You have to Uve to place 
a coronet on one of the noblest and purest 
brows that ever gave the costly toy a resting- 
place. We are the two most lucky fellows 
in the universe !" 

Horace was too much excited to be gay : 
he was actually oppressed by the extent of his 
sense of relief. The world appeared to have 
expanded about him, and he was lost in its 
immensity. What cared he now for crippled 
means and disappointed expectations ? With 
Ella in the perspective, the trials of the present 
were as nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A LBASH OF LETTERS. 



A FEW days subsequent to the explanation 
between the two friends recorded in our last 
chapter^ Lady Harriette, while examining the 
contents of the letter-bag, uttered an excla- 
mation of pleasure on recognising the hand- 
writing of the Duchess of Windermere. 

*' No doubt she has written to inform us of 
the completion of the settlements ;" she said 
exultingly ; ** I begged that she would do so 
the moment the lawyers had finished their 
task. It is very fortunate that Lord Dis- 
borottgh — '* her son had already ceased, with 
her, to be aught save the Earl of Disborough — 
" very fortunate indeed that Lord Disborough 
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should be in Town ; where I must of course, 
under these circumstances^ immediately join 
him." 

Sir Hercules made no reply, and his wife 
left the room in order to read her letter, and 
to arrange her plans without interruption. 

As she disappeared the baronet heaved a 
heavy sigh, and drew the post-bag towards 
him ; for having once possessed herself of the 
long-desired communication, Lady Harriette 
bad neglected to explore its further contents. 

They were, however, by no means unim- 
portant. The first letter which he took out 
was for Ella, from her fast friend Madame 
Despreaux ; then came half a dozen journals ; 
and finally an Indian letter addressed to him- 
self in the well-known writing of his old cor- 
respondent, Mr. Richard Truman, of Calcutta. 

Sir Hercules eagerly tore it open, and read 
as follows : — 

" Calcutta, Nov. 6, 18—. 

" SlE, 

^' A most extraordinary circum- 
stance has taken place in our establishment, 
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of which I hasten to inform you. Having 
occasion to enlarge our fireproof vaults, the 
workmen were compelled to throw down a 
party-wall, and in so doing they discovered 
a secret hiding-place of whose existence I was 
myself totally ignorant, and which could, con- 
sequently, have been known only to my late 
partner, Mr. Braveby. Among other property, 
evidently confided to his care, we found a 
small iron box addressed to yourself; but 
every effort to discover the key in any of our 
safes has been useless ; and it is therefore to 
be presumed that Mr. Horace Ashton must 
have retained it. I can of course give you no 
idea of the nature of its contents, further than 
by saying that, considering the material of 
which it is made, it is by no means heavy. I 
write per mail in order that you may be at 
once apprised of the discovery ; but I am 
happy to be able at the same time to stat« 
that a friend of mine is about to leave in the 
next vessel for England, who has offered to 
take charge of it on the passage ; and as, 
by a curious coincidence, Miss Ella Ashton's 
old Ayah accompanies the family to Europe 
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JD charge of their children, and is naturally 
anxious to see her young mistress again, I 
have ventured to authorise her visit to Ashton 
Court, where she will place the box in your 
hands. As I know the woman to be per£ectly 
trust-worthy, I believe that I could have made 
no better arrangement to secure its safe trans- 
mission ; and in the sincere hope that it may 
prove of importance to the interests of the 
young lady, to whom I beg to offer my best 
respects, I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, 

" Sir, 
" Yours very obediently, 

" Richard Teubian/' 

" To Sir Hercules Ashton, Bart." 

The old gentleman sat for awhile motionless 
with the letter in his hand ; not that he was 
calculating the possible value, or the probable 
nature, of the long concealed treasure ; but that 
once more ho appeared to hear a voice from 
the grave reminding him of the duty which 
he owed to his brother's child, and demanding 
how that duty had been fulfilled. Long-past 
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years, and long-past acts rose up before him ; 
his early youth returned ; his early manhood 
was restored ; and then as memory slowly did 
her work, he parted again in anger with his 
only brother, and he wept his death — and he 
adopted his orphan. Large and unconscious 
tears stole down his cheeks ; practically he 
might have much with which to reproach him- 
self, but when he questioned his heart and 
his affections, he became calm and still. Ella 
had ever been to him a sacred trust, and he 
bad respected that trust : he bad loved her as 
his own child ; and as such he loved her still. 
There was only one remembrance which 
brought with it a pang of self-condemnation ; 
he had suffered himself to peril her slender 
inheritance, and he felt that he was not, and 
could not, be justified in risking what might 
one day be her all, even although he had done 
so in the full faith of repapng her " even to 
the uttermost farthing." And then, indeed, 
as his thoughts rested upon this circumstance, 
he reverted to the letter which he had just 
received ; and marvelled whether the box, the 
snudl box, the box which was so *' far from 
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heavy'' that it could not decidedly contain 
many of those almost- fabulous lacs of rupees 
with which the people of England were at that 
period wont to associate the idea of an Indian 
fortune, would indeed have any influence on 
the future prospects of his niece ; and he was 
still lost in these conjectures when a soft hand 
was laid upon his arm, and a gentle voice 
murmiu'ed in his ear : 

" Forgive me, my dear uncle, but it is so 
long since I had a letter from France that I 
have become quite uneasy ; and I venture to 
intrude on you to ask if there is anything for 
me to-day." 

" There is indeed, my child ; " said Sir 
Hercules, as he raised his eyes to those of the 
orphan ; '* and something so remarkable that 
we must await with patience its result. One 
thing, however, I have to communicate to you, 
Ella, which I am sure will give you pleasure ; 
your old ayah must be at this moment on her 
way to England, and is coming to Ashton 
Court to look once more on her long-lost 
nurseling/* 

" Diana ! '' exclaimed the excited girl, clasp- 
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ing her hands, and sinking upon a chair : ** My 
own poor, devoted Diana! This is happy 
news indeed. But how have you learnt this, 
uncle P It seems like a dream — and such a 
delightful dream 1 " 

" I have still more to tell you, my dear 
child ; '' said Sir Hercules ; and placing the 
letter before her, he bade her carefully study 
its contents. She received it anxiously, and 
after having read it to an end a bright smile 
rose to her lips, as she again murmured : " My 
own poor devoted Diana, we were not then 
parted for ever ! *' 

" But the box, the iron box, EUa — " said 
the baronet. 

" Ha, true ; a box has been found ; " replied 
the orphan tranquilly; "how very singular 
that it should have been lost for so many years. 
When do you think my ayah will arrive, 
uncle ? " 

" That, my dear girl, will depend on many 
circumstances ; but probably in a month or 
two, as this letter has already reached us.'" 

" This is indeed a happy day for me ; " said 
the orphan ; " a letter from dear kind Madame 
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Despreaux, and news of my good old nurse ; 
I feel as though I were steeped in sunshine." 

" And Lady Harriette is as well phased as 
yourself;" observed the baronet, looking as 
if the sunshine had by no means penetrated 
into his hemisphere ; ^' She has received a letter 
from the duchess." 

" To announce — ? " faltered out his niece. 

"To announce, as she informed me, the 
completion of the settlements ;'* growled out 
the old gentleman ; "Further than that I know 
nothing, as she left me before she had read 
it." 

Ella turned aside to conceal her emotion, 
but she made no rejoinder. 

" But this box, my dear ; have you no 
curiosity about this mysterious box P " asked 
her uncle. 

" None whatever ; " said the orphan ; " save 
indeed that it may, and does in all probability, 
contain papers which will reUeve the memory 
of my dear father from the imputation of in- 
solvency ; and that will be a blessing for which 
I feel that I could never be sufficiently grate- 
ful" 
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" You are right, Ella ; rely on it that you 
are right ;" exclaimed the baronet exultingly ; 
'' My brother had too high a spirit to brook 
such a suspicion, and there can be no doubt 
that he took proper precautions to prevent it ; 
precautions which, unhappily, the death of Mr. 
Braveby has so long rendered unavailing. You 
have solved the enigma, my dear child. To 
be sure: how could I be so obtuse? The 
box is not heavy, and is well secured ; conse* 
quently it is fair to infer that it contains im- 
portant papers. I wish it had arrived. He 
was naturally anxious, poor fellow I to prove 
to me that the honor of the family had been 
safe in his hands — not that I needed such an 
assurance — ^but I am glad of it for many rea- 
sons ; truly glad ; and now what says the ex- 
cellent Madame Despreaux ? " 

Ella glanced her eye rapidly over the letter 
of her friend, which was more brief than usual ; 
and having assured herself that it contained 
no allusions which would be painful to her 
uncle, she proceeded to read it aloud, trans- 
lating the contents as she did so : 
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"My dear Child, 

" I always feel tempted to address you 
after the fashion of our great Henry IV., and 
to style you Ma Mie. I have wonderful news 
for you to-day ; and as Madame de Sevign€ 
wrote to her daughter when announcing the 
marriage of la Grande MademoiseUe to Lauzun, 
I am inclined to say, ^ Je vous le donne en 
vinfff, je V(ms le donne en cent, jetez votre 
lanffue aux chiensl for you will never guess 
what 1 have to tell. Well then, to terminate 
your suspense at once, I am going to be mar- 
ried in my turn; but not, like la Grande 
Mademoiselle, to make a mesalliance. Far 
from it ; and I know you will rejoice to hear 
that I am the happiest little woman upon 
earth. I do not to this hour quite compre- 
hend how it came about, but thus much, 
ma charmante Ella, is certain, that I shall 
shortly become the wife of one of the worthiest 
men in the world, a wealthy proprietaire with 
a chateau — ^no, that is perhaps too ambitious 
a term to apply to a delicious maison de cam- 
'pagne — a good income, and one of the warm- 
est hearts that ever beat in a human bosom. I 
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need scarcely iDform you, therefore, that T have 
become the proverb of the province. Fancy 
your poor governess with a cdleche in which 
even miladi herself would not disdain to ride : 
a jardin anfflais ; and, in short, every appli- 
ance to render me a grande dame were I ever 
inclined to degenerate into anything so little. 
One thing only is wanting, mon amiable enfant^ 
to complete my perfect contentment ; I want 
you — I want your sad sweet smile in order to 
render it more glad ; I want your soft tones 
to teach them a more joyous melody ; I want 
your warm, affectionate heart to respond to 
the love of my own, and to afford me the only 
companionship that I can ever desire beyond 
that of my husband. There, the word is 
written, and very formidable it looks on paper. 
I ahmld have said beyond that of M. de Meau- 
repas; and now, Ella, you have my great 
secret ; and you have read French history to 
little effect if you do not recognize the name 
of an eminent statesman, who has bequeathed 
an inheritance of glory to his descendants. 
Untendez'vous, ma belle enfant ? I want you ; 
nothing but you. At Ashton Court they can 
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spare yea, for they have everything to make 
life bright and happy: riches, and sta1i(Mi, 
family ties, and family affections; while I 
shall leave my own relatives to follow my hus- 
band to his estate on the Loire ; uid to- re- 
place all that I have left I shall have only ■ ■ 
M. de Meaarepas 1 Not that I repine ; far 
from it. As I said before, I am the happiest 
little woman upon earth ; but my heart is 
large enough to hold two affections ; and if 
you can come to me, Ella ; if you can come, I 
shall have nothing left to wish. Monjtefur, 
to whom I have talked of you, to whom I 
have described you, and whom I have taught 
to love you, joins in my entreaty. Come to 
us, Ella, and be our sister, or our child, as 
you will; but come to us. I will let you 
know the moment that I have settled myself 
in my new home : and meanwhile, with my 
respectful remembrances to ce brave Sir Her- 
cules and his family, I am always 

" Voire toute devouee, 

"Cecile Dsspreaux.'' 

As the orphan ceased reading there was a 
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profound silence; Ella bent down her head 
and wept tears of deep and soothing grati- 
tude ; while the heart of the baronet swelled 
within him. How little had the treasure thus 
coveted by a comparative stranger been esti- 
mated under his own roof I How frail was 
their actual hold upon her ! In a few brief 
months he would retain no legal right to con- 
trol her actions; and it was quite probable 
that her affection for himself would form no 
adequate counterpoise to her sense of the in- 
justice displayed towards her by Lady Har- 
riette. Horace, too ! she had loved him ; and 
how had her affection been requited P Had she 
not been made, or barely escaped being madi;, 
the scapegoat of their altered fortunes P The 
soul of the old man grew dark within him ; 
and it was with a pang which none could 
appreciate save himself that he at length in- 
quired : 

'' And how shall you reply to that letter, 
Elh?" 

The orphan rose; fixed one long, steady 
gaze upon his face, and then said in a low but 
firm voice : 
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'' Should Lord Disborough and his wife 
reside at Ashton Court, Sir Hercules, I shall 
accept the home offered to me by Madame 
Despreaux : should they reside elsewhere, any- 
where, where we are not hkely to meet, then 
I will ask you to be to me what you have 
ever been, to love me as you have always 
loved me, and to continue to me a protection 
for which I can never sufficiently evince my 
gratitude." 

In the next instant she was clasped to her 
uncle's heart, and she felt his hot tears rain 
down upon her neck. He could, however, 
make her no pledge that it should be as she 
wished ; he could only implore of her to pause 
before she came to any decision, and express 
to her how deeply he was moved by her affec- 
tion. He told her how grievously his pride 
would be wounded should she become a de- 
pendant on the bounty of strangers and fo- 
reigners ; how cheerless his old age would be 
without her ; how bitterly he had reproached 
himself for his supineness during the long and 
weary years in which she had been subjected 
to the unkindness of Lady Harriette; and 
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then asked her to forgive bim. — Aye, the 
righthearted old maD| with all his traditional 
pride about him, humbled himself even to 
that — asked her to forgive him — when she 
remembered that for her sake, and in her 
cause, he had roused himself from his habitual 
apathy to assert her rights, and to maintain 
her freedom of action. Half shocked, and 
thoroughly subdued, Ella in her turn wept 
upon bis bosom. Never had he been so dear 
to her as at that moment, when in consoling 
and reassuring him she felt half consoled her- 
self. Uow could she, how dared she, com- 
plain of her isolation while he clung to her 
with such trustful and confiding affection? 
" I will noi go under any circumstances :" 
trembled on her lips : but again the vision of 
Horace and his high-born bride rose up before 
her, and the words were unuttered. 

While this conversation was taking place in 
the sick-chamber of Sir Hercules, a far dif- 
ferent scene was enacting in the dressing- 
room of his wife. Lady Harriette had, as wc 
have said, retired with the letter of the 
duchess, careless of the anxiety of her bus- 

VOL. III. p 
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band until she had informed herself of its 
contents, \«rhich she did much more rapidly 
than she had anticipated. Her Grace of Win- 
dermere was ordinarily extremely diffiise upon 
paper : to her, as to many others of the idle 
members of her sex, the use of the pen was 
an agreeable occupation, and she accordingly 
covered page after page with her elegantly- 
illegible scrawl, detailing fashionable scandals 
and fashionable frivolities, with an easy grace 
which was declared by her correspondents to 
be almost inimitable ; but on the present oc- 
casion her epistolary effort had been succinct 
enough 

Thus ran her note. 

" Her Grace the Duchess of Windermere 
presents her compliments to Lady Harriette 
Ashton, and regrets that a serious misunder- 
standing totally precludes the possibility 6f 
the late projected alliance between the two 
families. Had Lady Harriette Ashton frankly 
informed the Duchess of Windermere of the 
Mctual position of her son, the engagement 
bvtwccn the Earl of Disborough and Lady 
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Constance Trevor would never have been 
contemplated for an instant ; an assurance in 
which the duchess has the sanction of His 
Grace to inform Sir Hercules and Lady Har- 
riette Ashton that he formally concurs." 

The note fell from the hands of the mortified 
and indignant mother as she reached its close ; 
and the Dead Sea Apple which she had so 
eagerly raised to her lips, fell with it in ashes 
at her feet. 



p 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A DISCARDED SUITOU. 



At the period when this letter reached 
Ashton Court, Mr. Goldworthy had departed 
for Manchester in a state of indignant mor- 
tification ; declaring himself to be, as he un- 
doubtedly was, a very ill-used man ; and, still 
worse, a woman's dupe. He had but one 
consolation in his annoyance, but this to a 
money-worshipper was a great one : he knew 
that the afiairs of Sir Hercules were becoming 
more embarrassed every day ; nor did he leave 
Goldworthy Park without issuing stringent 
orders to his agent instantly to apprise him of 
any further sale or mortgage on his neigh- 
bour's property. Who could tell ? The whc»le 
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of the baronet's estate might ultimately come 
to the hammer — and then — ^Why then the 
outraged manufacturer had visions of his own, 
totally irrespective of matrimony or feminine 
intrigues. Lord Elwood had returned to The 
Chace, and was eager to complete his marriage 
with Matilda, which Lady Harriette had, for 
reasons that we have already shown, hitherto 
decidedly opposed. Now, however, those 
reasons existed no longer ; for the ducal coro- 
nets that were to have shed such splendour 
over the ceremony had escaped her grasp ; 
and the peer was her winning card. She 
was, in sooth, beset by disappointment ; and 
the anxiety which she suffered as she reflected 
on the precarious fortunes of her son, would, 
had he been aware of its extent, almost have 
revenged Mr. Goldworthy himself. 

Horace lingered for some weeks in London. 
With a heart at ease he could at length enter 
with zest into the gaieties around him ; and 
he accordingly did not seek to precipitate his 
return to a home where he was aware that 
the reproaches and repinings of his mother 
would be his first welcome. He was greatly 
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amused, moreover, by the admirable tactics of 
Hex Grace of Windermere, who received his 
visit, when he accompanied Hatherston to pay 
his respects to the ladies of the family, and to 
express his sense of the obligation which he 
had incurred to the duke, with an ease and 
self-possession positively startling. No re- 
ference to the past escaped her lips : he was 
Mr. Hatherston's friend, and nothing more, 
save a casual acquaintance. Of course, for the 
moment, civility was all that she could venture 
to show him ; but she was nevertheless careful 
that the civility should be marked ; he was, at 
all events, a peer of the realm ; and rank has 
80 many resources in this tuft-hunting country 
of ours, that there was no saying how soon he 
might find himself enabled to form an es- 
tablishment. This reflection at once decided 
her conduct : she had still four daughters to 
marr}' ; and she was much too {x>litic to make 
an enemy of the man who mijfAt one day 
possibly become her son-in-law. 

Lady Constance, meanwhile, played her 
part no whit worse than her noble mother ; 
and if her cheek (Rd flush, and her hand did 
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tremble, when the young E*irl of Disborough 
followed his friend into the room, it was cer- 
tainly not the fault either of her inclination or 
her training ; for she had already taught her- 
self to coincide in the opinion of her more 
experienced parent that a wealthy commoner 
would prove a more eligible husband than an 
impoverished peer : but nature will not be alto- 
gether defrauded of her rights. Lady Con- 
stance had loved Horace — we will not say that 
she loved him still — and she could not meet 
him again for the first time altogether without 
emotion. Memory was busy with her, but 
she soon shook off its thrall. In spite of his 
pride, and what he had declared to be his 
conviction, Hatherston had not sufficient con- 
trol over himself to avoid glancing towards 
her as she uttered her greeting to Disborough ; 
and by an intuition as sure as it is unaccount- ^ 
able, she felt that his eye was upon her, and 
rallied with a skill which did no disgrace to 
the teaching of the duchess. The other four 
Ladies Trevor were still in the country ; and 
under the present uncertain circumstances of 
Horace, Her Grace of Windermere rejoiced that 
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it was so, as her maternal solicitude for their 
future establishment might have led her into 
some imprudence ; while, as it was, she could 
even venture to invite him to dinner, and to 
inquire after his family. 

All this was very satisfactory to Horace, and 
precisely the state of things the best calculated 
to justify him in the mind of Lady Harriette. 
It was plain that neither the duchess nor her 
daughter desired to recal the past ; and thus a 
tacit understanding at once existed between 
the several parties which effectually prevented 
all visible embarrassment on either side. 

Such being the case, Horace could well 
afford to meet without wincing the bantering 
attacks of his friend ; who, having surrendered 
himself without a struggle a willing captive to 
the fascinations of the high-born beauty to 
whom he was betrothed, could not, or would 
not, conceive it possible that any man — even 
the lover of Ella — would so coldly resign 
her, had she indeed given him the most 
remote reason to hope that she might ever 
be his. 

Thus were things situated when Lady Har- 
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riette Ashton sat overwhelmed with conster- 
nation in her morning dressing-room, with the 
letter of the duchess lying on the carpet before 
her. Her first impulse was to trample it 
beneath her feet, and she obeyed the impulse ; 
which probably tended to soothe her ruf&ed 
pride, as she shortly afterwards rose, gathered 
it up with one of her most bitter sneers playing 
about her lips ; and with a firm step proceeded 
to the apartment of the baronet. 

" I have come to communicate to you the 
contents of the letter which I have received 
from the Duchess of Windermere, Sir Her- 
cules ; '' she said, in a hard dry tone which 
caused him to look up enquiringly : '' I do so, 
because I feel that it is my duty as a wife ; but I 
beg you at the same time to understand that 
I neither expect your sympathy, nor request 
your condolence. On this subject, as on many 
others, we think and feel very difierently ; nor 
is it to be supposed that you can resent an 
insult ofiered to my family so keenly as my- 
self.'' 

" What says the duchess ? '' was the brief 
inquiry. 
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" She declines the alliance of the Earl of 
Disborough." 

" Ha, indeed ! — ^Then, by the head of Con- 
fiisius, madam, I am very sincerely obliged to 
her ; and she is a much more sensible woman 
than I suspected her to be." 

" Sir Hercules, you astonish me ! Do you 
really not comprehend that we are disgraced 
by her summary dismissal of our son ? " 

" Not a whit !" said the baronet joyously : 
" It is not Horace that she has discarded, but 
his poverty. Depend on it that she has dis- 
covered some more profitable way of disposing 
of her daughter." 

Lady Harriette seated herself, and began to 
beat the floor impatiently with her foot. For 
awhile Sir Hercules did not intrude upon her 
reverie, for he had some trouble in concealing 
the extent of his satisfaction at her intelligence. 
He had already freed Ella ; and now here was 
Horace liberated in his turn. The fates were 
decidedly in his favor; and he could onc^ 
more look into the future with complacency. 
Suddenly, however, he remembered that he 
had also his tale to tell ; and he proceeded to 
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read to her irate ladyship the letter of Mr. 
Truman. 

" Is it not a singular affair altogether ? '* he 
asked, as he refolded the business-like looking 
sheet of foolscap. 

*' More unpleasant than extraordinary ; " 
sneered Lady Harriette ; " a plausible pretext 
for once more intruding that odious black 
woman upon us ; and nothing more." 

" I confess that I am of a different opinion ; " 
said the baronet; *'a box so carefully se- 
creted must have been considered, of some im- 
portance." 

" I trust that it may prove so ; *' was the 
cold rejoinder ; " but I confess that I have per- 
sonally made a sufficient acquaintance with 
Miss Ella Ashton's heirship ; nor do I believe 
that she is destined to become the heroine of 
a fairy tale." 

" We shall see ; " said Sir Hercules stur- 
dily : " at all events she is handsome enough 
and good enough to be worthy of even such a 
miracle as that, were fairies in the habit of 
crossing the sea in iron boxes." 
. ^'I wonder that you can amuse yourself 
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with such childish talk;" angrily exclaimed 
his wife ; " when you know how my heart is 
wrung for my poor boy ; and what a state of 
mind he must himself be in ! "' 

'' It is precisely because I flatter myself that 
I do know his state of mind that I feel inclined 
to be somewhat more jocose than usual ; '' per- 
sisted the baronet ; '' Rely upon it that the 
poor fellow never was so happy in his life/* 

" In that case, Sir Hercules ; '* said Lady 
Harriette, pinching her thin lips until they 
turned blue beneath the pressure ; " I congra- 
tulate you both, for certainly the present 
prospects of your family are not such as are 
generally considered to be conducive to happi- 
ness. However, I have done. All my plans 
have been thwarted ; all my wishes overruled ; 
and I have sacrificed myself for your son only 
to see you exult over my disappointment/' 

" On the contrary ; " replied her husband ; 
" I can never exult over anything which causes 
you pain ; but at the same time I must be 
allowed to confess that I do rejoice to know 
that my noble boy will not be compelled to 
offer himself up a sacrifice to my necessities ; 
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or to endure the mortification of feeling that 
he has married into a family who regard an 
alliance with the son of a county baronet as 
a condescension; and that thus it would 
have been I have learnt from your own 
Ups." 

" But do you not see that the failure of her 
brother's marriage will ruin the prospects of 
Florence P" asked his wife pettishly. 

'' I do not ; from what I witnessed, and from 
what I have heard of fashionable life, I most 
heartily deprecate it for any daughter of mine ; 
and the certainty that Elwood will live upon 
his estate, like a rational being who is con- 
scious of his responsibility, has made me much 
happier than any consideration of his rank. 
As it is, we shall gain a son ; but had Matilda 
become the wife of a mere fopling of nobility, 
we should only have lost a daughter.'' 

'' Situated as we are, I at all events re- 
commend that your niece should pass a year 
or two in France with Madame Despreaux ;" 
said Lady Harriette sullenly : " You cannot 
consider her as an eligible inmate until Flo- 
rence is established." 
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" We will wait for the box before we send 
her into exile/' was the smiling reply. 
" And the black woman — " 
" And the black woman^ as a necessary con- 
sequence." 

" Well, Sir Hercules, you have made your 
decision, and you must abide by it ; and if 
you think it right, or even natural, to sacrifice 
your own children — " 

'* I do not — I never tcill — sacrifice my 
children, madam ;'' exclaimed the baronet 
indignantly : " either to my ambition, or to 
my interests ; but neither will I sacrifice the 
child of my brother ; and before you reproach 
me for persisting in a sacred duty, let me re- 
quest of you to look into your own heart, and 
to ask yourself what you have been seeking 
for your only son. Was it his happiness ? 
You well know that it was not. You well 
know that the very idea of the marriage which 
you were striving to force upon him was tor- 
ture to all the best feelings of his nature. You 
well know that nothing but a sense of honor, 
and a desire not to lessen your dignity in the 
r)'iJ8 of the Duchess of Windermere, would 
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ever have induced him to listen for an instant 
to so monstrous a proposition as an union with 
a woman to whom he was utterly indifferent. 
Do not seek to shelter yourself under the pre- 
text that you were endeavouring by the ac- 
complishment of this most unholy marriage 
to bolster up our falling fortunes ; and that it 
was this circumstance which reconciled Horace 
to his unhappy position, for I tell you that it 
was not so ; I solemnly assured him that not 
one shilling of his wife's portion should ever 
be expended for me or mine. No, madam, 
no ; the boy was not misled upon that point, 
at least — he was in your hands, and it was 
for your sake alone that he endured all the 
misery he has undergone." 

" And pray, Sir Hercules, what alternative 
had you to offer to your family when you thus 
heroically eschewed the fortune of Lady Con- 
stance P" 

" The alternative of an honest man whose 
resources were not yet quite exhausted ;" said 
the baronet sternly; "I have raised money 
upon my income, impoverished as it is. Wc 
have long lived upon eleven thousand a year ; 
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we must DOW learn to lire upon four: and 
should further claims be made opoo mebytk 
Directors of the railway, I shall abandon Ae 
shares altogether.'* 

" Sir Hercules, jou caonot be seriooBr' 
exclaimed his wife, tumiug as pale as death. 

'' Perfectly so : instead of liring for the woiU, 
we must begin to live for ourselves. The woild 
has made no return for our concessions, and 
we will make no more. Neither sale nor 
mortgage will I from this hour authorise npoD 
the estate : for I icill not leave mv children 
beggars. You are well aware of the multi* 
plied demands upon me, both in mv own per- 
son and in that of Lord Disborough; they 
must and shall be satisfied, but I will not 
sufier them to be increased ; I feel that I have 
already lost position and peace of mind; the 
one, as you well know, almost as dear to me 
as the other ; and I am satisfied with the extent 
of my experience. I am now comparatively a 
poor man — so be it — that is a fact which can- 
not be repaired for years ; but I will not forego 
my self-respect as well as my duty as a father, 
by any further weakness. If we can only cou- 
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trive to make our home happy, we shall soon 
cease to regret that it is no longer quite so 
luxurious as it once was. From you I shall 
eJLBct no sacrifice in any shape whatever ; but 
towards my children and myself I shall be less 
indulgent. The expense of Matilda's marriage 
must of course be met in a manner creditable 
to her family ; and that once over, Horace will, 
I feel perfectly satisfied, cheerfully perform his 
duties as a country gentleman and my son, 
until both the estates to which he must ulti- 
mately succeed are once more unencum- 
bered." 

" While poor Florence, if I understand you 
rightly, is also to be immured within the park- 
fence, without a chance of establishing herself ; 
for all visiting will be utterly out of the ques- 
tion should you really persist in your very 
sagacious determination," said Lady Harriette 
sharply. 

"Judging from the past;" replied her hus- 
band ; ** I do not see that her opportunities 
will be greatly diminished. For five years 
she has been, as I have heard from yourself, 
the belle of the county ; and she is still under 
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my roof. I trust, moreover, that no child of 
mine need be anxious to seek a new home; 
nor should I have a very high idea of the dfi£- 
cacy of Florence if I could believe that she 
is one of the husband-hunting young ladies 
from whom I suffered so much annoyance in 
my time/' 

" It is in vain to argue with you, Sir Her- 
cules, if you will not hear reason ;'' said Lady 
Harriette with a heightened colour and flash- 
ing eyes, as she rose from her seat ; '^ and I 
can therefore only hope that the * small box * 
which is to repay you for sacrificing your 
children to the Indian heiress, may prove to 
be the talisman that you anticipate. I will 
no longer intrude upon your golden dreams/* 

" It is very painful to me /' said the baronet 
gloomily ; " to be so constantly misunderstood, 
and not to find in my own wife the sympathy 
and support which I require under my present 
misfortunes ; but I have, perhaps, no right to 
expect it, though I confess that it wounds me 
deeply to see my motives so systematically 
misconstrued, and my anxiety for those about 
me so utterly unappreciated/* 
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The lips of Lady Harriette parted as if in 
reply ; but, whatever were the words which 
she was about to utter, she did not suffer them 
to become audible; and she left the room 
without any rejoinder. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NEW TIES. 

As liord Elwood continued importunate^ and 
Lady Harriette had no longer a pretext 
for delay, the period of his marriage was at 
length definitively arranged, and Horace was 
summoned home in order to be present at 
the ceremony. The dowager-countess and 
her youngest daughter also arrived at The 
Chase, where they welcomed the bride-elect 
with an affectionate cordiality which deeply 
affected the anxious girl. Evidently struck 
by her extreme beauty, and the graceful sim- 
plicity of her manner, the venerable Lady 
Elwood did not at all attempt to conceal her 
gratification ; while her son leant over the back 
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of the sofa where his blushing betrothed sat 
beside her future mother-in-law, their hands 
clasped together, with a face radiant with 
exultant happiness. 

"I forgive you all your impatience, El- 
i¥Ood ;" smiled the countess, as she smoothed 
back the long golden ringlets from Matilda's 
cheeks ; *' nor will I repine that I can no 
longer ask from you more than a divided 
affection, for I already feel that you have given 
me another child to love. You will miss this 
dear girl for a time, Lady Harriette;^' she 
added, turning towards her elder guest with a 
courteous bend; "but you must not forget 
that The Chase and Ashton Court are only 
separated by a few miles, and that you may 
constantly meet." 

" I shall indeed require that consolation /' 
was the reply ; " for, as Elwood is aware, 
Matilda and I have never yet been separated. 
I must not, however, be selfish ; for I am con- 
vinced that in giving her to your son I am 
securing her happiness." 

The young peer murmured his thanks. 

" And now, Algernon ;" said the countess ; 
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" you know that I have a very pleasant duty 
to perform. Your sister Louisa will give you 
the key of my cabinet/* 

" Here it is ;" said the beautiful baroness 
Von Reigenbach, as she shook back her raven 
curls, and glanced playfully in his face ; " Do 
not loiter by the way, or mamma will have to 
chide you for another failing besides impa- 
tience." 

Elwood replied with equal gaiety, and de- 
parted on his errand. 

" What say you to my proposal, Lady Har- 
riette;'* asked the baroness as her brother 
disappeared ; '^ I do not ask the question of 
my fair sister-in-law that is to be ; for, of 
course, to her all places will be alike for some 
time to come with her carissimo spoao; but 
what say you to my proposition ? I have sug- 
gested, that as during the mission of Ernest to 
the English Court, our rock-seated castle on the 
Rhine is vacant, the two turtle doves should 
make it their abode until they weary of it, and 
of each other ; and I can assure you that its 
domestic traditions are highly respectable, as I 
endured my matrimonial solitude there with 
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perfect philosophy on a similar occasion for 
the awful space of eight months ; and there, 
too, my darling Carl was bom. And, by-the- 
bye, I must introduce you to Carl. My hus- 
band and I had our first and only — what shall 
I call it ? our first and only altercation — bah ! 
it is an ugly word— on the subject of his 
name ; but as I was assured that the heirs of 
the Reigenbachs had been alternately Carls 
and Ernests for the last two hundred years, I 
was obliged to yield; and Carl my sweet 
one was consequently called." 

" And very properly ;" said the countess. 

" Oh, mamma takes Reigenbach's part on 
all occasions ;" laughed the little baroness ; 
" and she is right, quite right ; for he would 
not have accepted the Embassy to England 
had it not been that he knew how I pined to 
find myself once more within reach of my 
family.'' And as she spoke, she laid her 
hand upon the bell. It was beautiful to see 
the exultation of the girl-mother, as she took 
from the arms of the nurse her first-born boy, 
a lovely cherub of some four months old ; 
who, half hidden in costly lace and em- 
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broidered cambric, opened his large blue eyes, 
and held out his dimpled arms to meet her 
eager embrace. 

" Mien lieben sohn /" murmured the soft 
voice of the baroness, as she clasped him to 
her bosom ; while Matilda, springing from her 
seat, darted to her side. 

" There !" said the baroness, as she partly 
relaxed her grasp, and held him towards 
the delighted girl ; ''Is he not a perfect 
beauty ? Did you ever see such eyes ? Such 
a dear, lovely face? And look at his tiny 
hands and feet, are they not exquisite ? Even 
Elwood admits that he never saw so lovely a 
babe.*' 

" I am quite sure that / never did ;" was 
the reply of Matilda, as the child was trans- 
ferred to her own care : " I never imagined 
such a cherub." 

The lips of the baroness were in a second 
pressed to the cheek of her young friend ; " I 
shall love you, I am sure I shall ;" she said, 
as her bright eyes danced with delight ; " and 
he is so good, so loving — but give him back 
to me — quick — quick — for here is Algernon.'* 
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As she spoke Lord EI wood entered the 
Toom with a casket in his hand, which he 
placed in that of his mother. 

" Matilda -/' said the countess ; — " for as 
you are so soon to become my daughter, I 
will not call you Miss Ashton, you are, as my 
son has assured me, per i((tly aware that he 
is not at present in the worldly position suited 
to his rank. I know that he is incapable of 
deceit, and that you are consequently pre- 
pared for some years of comparative proba- 
tion ; but believe me when I assure you, my 
fair girl, that those years cannot prove other- 
wise than salutary to you both. You will 
have time each to appreciate the sterling 
qualities of the other, an opportunity too 
often denied to persons in your position ; and 
which will in all probability decide the whole 
after-tenor of your lives." 

" Oh, madam " faltered out Matilda ; " you 
forget that I bring him nothing." 

The countess drew her to her bosom. 
'* You bring him much, or I am greatly mis- 
taken ;" she said gently : " I am no worldly 
mother, Matilda; and I desire for my son 
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c^iIt such a home as was once my own ; a 
home of peace and affection, of love and 
tnith."^ She paused for an instant, and h^ fine 
eves wew suffused with tears ; then suddenly 
touching the spring of the casket in her hand, 
she held it towards the delighted girl and con- 
tinued rapidly ; •* Her>? ar^ the Elwood dia- 
monds, Matilda. As the atfianced wife of Alger- 
non they ar^ now yoiur property ; take them, 
and may yoiu* biv^w never bum, and your heart 
never thrv>b beneath their brilliancy. From 
generation to generation they have been worn 
bv the Countess of Elwood, and never has one 
of their wearers had cause to blush as she 
looked upon ihem/* 

Instinctively Matilda sank upon her knees 
on the crimson cushion which supported the 
feet of the venerable countess, and buried 
her face in her lap ; she made no effort to 
possess herself of the magnificent jewels which 
s|Virkled in the sunshine; but for the first 
time a deep fix^ling of the responsibility that 
she ^^•as al)OUt to undertake grew up within 
hor, as the Si>lomn tones of the aged lady fell 
upon her ears. 
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Lady Harriette was, however, by no means 
BO passive ; she rose eagerly to examine the 
costly contents of the casket, and was voluble 
in her expressions of admiration, to the evident 
satisfaction of the baroness ; but her raptures 
exceeded in some degree the bounds of good 
breeding, and although strangely at variance 
with Lady Harriette Ashton's accustomed self- 
control and sense of dignity, were altogether un- 
heeded alike by the countess and Matilda. The 
hands of the old lady were clasped, and rested 
on the head of her future daughter-in-law, over 
whom she bent fondly, but still somewhat 
mournfully. Here was her successor; the 
woman who was to bear her name, to fill her 
place, and to sustain the dignity of a long- 
descended family. What did not that moment 
involve in which she sanctioned the choice of 
her son, and resigned her own right to be the 
first in his affections P She believed that he 
had chosen wisely and well ; she did not dare 
to doubt it ; but he was her only son, and her 
existence was bound up in his. She had given 
away her daughters, and she had done so 
anxiously and even reluctantly ; but the strug- 
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gle was sorer here, for Eiwood was her only 
SOD, the idol of her heart, the representative of 
a long line of time-honoured ancestors ; and 
all these considerations pressed upon her more 
vividly as Matilda knelt at her feet than they 
had ever previously done. She rallied, how- 
ever, as Lady Harriette replaced the last 
ornament in the casket, and looking towards 
the young peer motioned him to her side, and 
placed the hand of Matilda within his. 

" JForgive me, Eiwood ; " she said, forcing a 
smile; "I should not have permitted myself 
on such an occasion to indulge in memories, 
which however sweet they may be, are never- 
theless sad ; love her, my dear boy, as I was 
loved ; aud never forget that the happiness of 
a woman's life is a sacred trust. Guard her 
from the world ; strengthen her by your affec- 
ion ; be her friend under all circumstances, 
even should you sometimes find cause to differ 
from her in opinion, or even practice ; and rest 
assured she will then seek no other." 

« I will, mother ; I will." 

" I have faith in your promise ; and you, 
Matilda, you love him, do you not ? " 
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A smile and a blush answered her. 

** Let not that love grow cool, my child ; and 
should a doubt or a misgiving ever cross your 
mind that your love is amply returned, go to 
your husband with that doubt, but bestow no 
confidence elsewhere. Be to each other, as you 
are about to pledge yourselves to be, all and 
everything ; and you may then defy the world. 
And now we will sermonise no longer. Elwood 
is growing impatient, and I must not sadden 
you, my sweet child." 

It was in vain, however, that in obedience 
to the summons of her mother, Matilda 
endeavoured to interest herself in the family 
diamonds ; and it was only the sallies of the 
sprightly young baroness, and the caresses of 
her beautiful babe, which ultimately succeeded 
in recalling a smile to the lips of the awe- 
stricken girl. 

Before Lady Harriette took leave of their 
new friends, it was arranged that the countess 
and her daughter should drive to Ashton Court 
on the following day in order to make the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Hercules, whose gout had 
incapacitated him from paying his respects at 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A MABRIAOB. 



If the Countess of Elwood bad been some- 
wbat disappointed at the impression produced 
upon her by Lady Harriette Ashton on their 
first meeting, such was far from being the case 
when she took leave of Sir Hercules. 

*' Algernon ; *^ she had said to her son, when 
full of his future projects, as they drove towards 
Ashton Court, he, as he ever did, turned to her 
for sympathy and counsel; ^^I trust that I 
shall prove a better mother to your sweet young 
wife than the worldly woman who has hitherto 
alone claimed that title. I regret to feel that 
Lady Harriette and myself are never likely to 
have one sentiment in common.'' 
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On their reiiira she spontaneooslj exdauned : 
'' I am deluhicd wi:h Sir Hercules, Elwood : 
he is the Terr model of a noble old English 
gentleman ; frank, courteoos, and rightminded. 
He does not, like his wife, shrink from acknow- 
ledging that his imprudence has impaired his 
means ; and that he has inyoluntarilj injured 
the interests of his children. His principles 
are e^'identlv sound and wholesome : and while 
Lady Harrictte, in her poor and narrow ambi- 
tion, is running after shadows, and seeking to 
gloss over unpleasant facts by false seeming, her 
husband has looked his circumstances steadily 
in the face, and has resolutely adopted the only 
measures by which they may be repaired. Nor 
is this all. While Lady Harriette was dilating 
upon the social position of her son, and expa- 
tiating upon the advantages which must neces- 
sarily accrue from his rank, I observed that the 
baronet never uttered a sentence on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps she thought that by indulging 
in those comments she was flattering my ma- 
ternal pride. If so, she altogether mistakes 
my character, and overlooks my experience ; 
for my noble boy would have been as dear to 
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me, and I should have considered him as much 
entitled to win the wife he sought had he been 
Mr. Algernon El wood as I do now ; while we 
both know, my son, that a high*soundini; 
name is rather a hindrance than a help under 
many circumstances/' 

" We do indeed ; '* was the reply, as a dark 
shadow flitted for an instant across the fine 
features of the young peer. 

" I fear /* pursued the countess with a quiet 
smile; "that Sir Hercules and I have con- 
trived most thoroughly to thwart one of the 
darling schemes of his wife, who was preparing 
to invite half the country to your marriage, 
and to display the young peeress and her 
diamonds to her multitudinous acquaintance ; 
as we have agreed that for many reasons 
which you will understand as well as myself, 
it will be much better to avoid all display ; 
and as you intend starting for Italy the day 
of your marriage, we have decided, should 
you approve our plan, that the only wedding- 
guest shall be the good rector who will per- 
form the ceremony, save indeed the villago 
poor, who will utter more hearty and sincere 
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prayers for your happiness than all the gratiy 
of the county." 

'*I not only approve your plan, my dear 
mother ;" said Lord El wood, as he bent down 
and kissed her brow ; '' but I thank yea most 
sincerely for sparing me all the desecratum 
— ^I can consider it in no other light — ^which 
usually takes place on similar occasions. What 
have strangers in common with the deep and 
solemn feelings with which every right-thinking 
man or woman must regard the most im- 
portant act of their existence? There is 
something revolting in the idea of collecting 
a crowd to pry into your secret soul, and lay 
bare its holiest emotions. Surely, if there be 
a time when you should be alone in your 
happiness, between the old ties which have 
been dear to you throughout life, and the 
fresh one which is about to gladden it, 
it is on the day when you assume a new 
responsibility, and enter upon new duties; 
and once more, my dear mother, I thank 
you that you have seen and felt all this. 
]\Iatilda will require no diamonds at the altar 
to make her lovely in my eyes; and such a 
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display would appear to me no better than a 
mockery." 

" You are right ;" said the countess ; " the 
custom which has made a festivity of the 
most serious action of our lives, is a bad, a mis- 
taken, and a vulgar one ; nor can I conceive 
how any pure-minded young girl, who would 
shrink from exhibiting herself as a public 
gaze at any other time, should willingly permit 
such an exhibition at her marriage. These 
are conventionalisms which, when seriously 
considered, are sad anomalies." 

" Then we are quite agreed ;" replied the 
young peer : '' and I have now a proposition 
to make to you in my turn. I will be frank 
enough to confess that the project would 
never have emanated from me ; and that in fact 
I would rather it had not occurred to Matilda ; 
but, as it is her first request, and perhaps a 
very natural wish on her part, I am anxious 
that she should not be disappointed." 

" Well — " said the countess attentively, as 
he paused. 

" She has entreated me to allow Florence to 
accompany us to Italy." 

R 2 
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Lady Elwood looked grave. 

" I am not, as you are well aware, particu- 
larly partial to Miss Ashton;'' pursued her 
son : " she is too faithful a transcript of her 
mother; but as I shall carefully watch over 
my young wife, I apprehend no iU effects 
from the prolcmged companionship of a few 
months." 

The countess made no direct reply; but 
said quietly after the silence of a few 
seconds : '' In that case, Algernon, as you 
wish me to remain at The Chace until your 
return, I shall, after the departure of your 
sister, rely for companionship upon that 
superb-looking girl Ella, who appears to me 
to be as amiable and unassuming as she is 
handsome." 

"She is certainly very beautiful;" said 
Lord Elwood; "but too grandiose for my 
taste. I would not give my Matilda's sparkling 
eyes and blushing cheek for all her wondrous 
perfections." 

"Nevertheless, my lord;" exclaimed the 
little baroness archly: "She is magnificent! 
I never saw such a woman ; and I shall take 
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care not to introduce M. le Miniatre at Ashton 
Court/' 

" Her heart is already bestowed, Louisa :" 
laughed the young peer. 
. " Ah, bah I heart indeed ! Who ever 
talks of hearts in good society? Nerves if 
you please ; that is an admissible subject in 
all circles ; but hearts have long gone out of 
fashion." 

Greatly to the mortification of Lady Har- 
riette all her objections to the private marriage 
were overruled by the countess and Sir Her- 
cules; the former cared little for the com- 
ments of the world, and the latter was totally 
indifferent to them. The diamonds were left 
in their casket ; the white satin and Brussels 
lace of which the mother of the future peeress 
had fondly dreamed were unbought; and 
the two fair sisters appeared on the wed- 
ding morning in simple dresses of pure 
white muslin, with a few sprays of jasmin 
wreathed in their luxuriant hair. Vainly had 
the several members of both families, in- 
cluding Matilda herself, urged Lady Harriette 
to allow Ella to officiate as her second brides- 
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maid ; a posiiiTe refdsal had been ottered in 
':veiT in^ i&soe. Tbtre could be no neoefisitT, she 
declared, for so superen^torr a personage at a 
marriage of that descripdon ; and, even, had it 
b^ren otherwise, Ella's presence wonld be re- 
quired bj her nncle while the rest of the 
partT were at church. 

Hanux was bitterly indignant, hot he dis- 
dained to sae as a faTor for his oonsin that 
which he considered to be her rightful piivi- 
Ic^; while he found comfort in oonYincing 
himself br the expression of Ella's countenance 
that the question was one totally viithont im- 
portance to herself. 

The ancient and ivjgrown church stood in 
the midst of its quiet burial-ground, not a 
hundred yards from the park gate, and it was 
consequently determined that the little pro- 
cession should reach it on foot. The morning 
was bright and beautiful ; song-birds filled the 
air with their melody ; the sunshine lay warm 
upon the grassy glades, and twinkled like a 
myriad stars upon the calm surface of the lake ; 
all nature seemed to rejoice in the happiness 
of the lovers ; and when they were met by the 
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children of the parish-school who strewed 
flowers in their path, Matilda whispered to 
her brother, upon whose arm she was leaning : 
** Oh ! Horace, is not this better, far better, 
than a throng of scarcely recognised faces ; see 
how happy these poor children are : they will 
be the best wedding*guests after all." 

Horace affectionately pressed her hand ; h>» 
quite coincided in her opinion. 

At the door of the sacred edifice they were 
met by the venerable rector, who was an old 
and tried friend of Sir Hercules ; yet still as 
she glanced at him, Lady Harriette sighed as 
deeply as though some heavy grief had fallen 
upon her. The lawn sleeves had vanished with 
the white satin and Brussels lace; and her 
daughter, the future Countess of Elwood, was 
about to be married by a mere parish priest ! 

Nevertheless, the service was most solemnly 
and impressively performed ; and when the 
little party turned from the altar and whispered 
their congratulations to the bride, the counte- 
nance of Florence, even in her simple white 
dress, was radiant with smiles. Permission 
had been granted by her parents that she 
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>"-.iili acecmpanv the newlr- married pair to 
i:^v : and moruSed vanitT had been silenced 
It eager a::::cip£nen. The baronet had ac- 
cc-ied :o :he itques: oi his son-in-law be- 
cause be fell how n:ncb ihe companionship of 
hir sis:cT would lend to mitisrate the sorrow 
v: Msiilii oz :Lis, her first parting from her 
^.:rilT ; whiie Lady Harriene could scarcely 
iViivVil ber dei^h: as she at once began to 
:s:xv^Li:e upcn the ••opportunities" which 
F^.YcnvV w:uli ;i"js cis;ot of displaying her 

K'yi:::\ i::i a<ws:rlishiner:Ts bevond the reach 
* » - » - ■« 

• 

i\vp i::.^. sc^emi: wjis the blessing uttered 
V\ the ivaroi^et ovtj his child as she knelt be- 
^^r!r hiru wi;h her husband at her side ; and 
*\oi!^^ Aj^i coT.vulsiTe was the dasp with which 
i:.-^ h;'id hex lo his bean. He had never felt 
*!:.^x> dvW she was to him until he was about 
to i.v^'* her. Even the laughter-loYing little 
K'U'vM)^:!^ lunged asiiie to conceal a tear which 
>:ie cv>u-d not repress ; and meanwhile the 
h.\<iosi5s XX ho professed to detest "scenes," 
M A* sxx ivj^ing through the several apartments 
u> 11)0 venous hiudrance of the busv servants. 
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coDstaDtly inquiring if all the Countess of 
Elwood's luggage had been properly packed 
on the carriage ? If the Countess of Elwood's 
wraps had been carefully arranged ? She was, 
in short, a model mother in her anxiety about 
the new peeress. In due time, Mr. Anstruther 
arrived ; and Sir Hercules having been wheeled 
into the dining-room, the party took their 
seats at the table; but the repast was far 
from a gay one, although the rector talked 
cheerfully of the return of the young couple 
to their home as though the pang of parting 
must not first be endured ; and the venerable 
countess jested at her own dowagership. And 
yet no heart sank like her's. She could not 
forget that she had given the happiness of her 
only son into the keeping of another, and that 
" her home was left unto her desolate." Even 
Sir Hercules had still children about him to 
gladden his old age ; but now her last and 
best-beloved had followed the example of his 
sisters, and found a dearer tie. 

"You must often lend me Ella to cheer 
my solitude ;" she said, forcing a smile ; " that 
is, of course, if she will not take fright at my 
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locelkcri^ : and ibai tou, mv dear Sir Heiciiles, 

"Noi o£t v::h plessure, but with grati- 
:ude ;" replirc :be bsronet ; " for the change 
canrxx W i>:i>rnri5e ihaa hiirhlT beneficial to 
Zrj ; 4::^ ihe OLd Co^m vill be gloomy enough 
wijcE :bes*r iwo dear srlrls are gone." 

LAiv HirritT^c i:::!:^ eg comment either 

« 

cr ;ir^ r^-v^u-es: oc ifj sTsesi, or the assent of 
ber i::&r^i:d , >be cljt bc^wed rather stifByi 
aoi jhg^ihi:: jvX^iivi .':•▼:: -pen her plate. 

Tbe i:r:z~:e> IrcrihiDM inio hours, and 
suddi^nS Lord Llwxc's iraTelling-carriage 
Mn;i ::> f.xj: li^b-brec Icit§ vhirled up to the 
dc\>r. 

" ^'?, 5C02: "* cJL4^i:n'e-3 Matilda, bursting 
ui^^ :cda^ ; biS: i: :i'f 5;42>e iiiSTAnt her hand 
v^jfcs *:2i>;x>d in ^hi: cc' bfj biidegroom, and 
yhe Lj^i^Y Nir.'^vf :c» '■^:;>e :bfai awaT, All 
>8iASi DOW b::$.:jf isd :s.x:f j«r«!2 ; and cTerr&ce 
L\^;>i i:Tii\^ ssvf :hi; cc Fjjreopf, wbc^e heart 
^^:^ 50 o>-i-r£'.x>i>5\i wiii rappiiMss that; im 
*^xv jOf *\XLd do:: >4i,x-^>c'.d n: oiSKsealii^ her 

" Mi^r'ijL VAk^ care cm' AlirK^ra T wis the 
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parting whisper of the baroness, whose buoyant 
spirits bad failed as she remarked the struggle 
of her mother to control her emotion ; " even 
you do not know how precious he is/' 

"Elwood;" murmured the agitated old 
lady, as her son folded his arms about her ; 
" my own darling boy, my heart will be full 
of prayer for you until your return. My noble 
Algernon, my blessing goes with you/' 

" I know it : I feel it /' was the half-choking 
reply ; " and never were you more dear to me 
than at this moment/' 

"My children; my dear, dear children/* 
almost gasped the baronet, as he successively 
embraced his daughters, '' come back to me 
ere long, or perchance — " a sob checked his 
utterance, and Lord Elwood with gentle vio- 
lence led Matilda from the room. 

We will no longer linger over the parting. 
Lady Harriette was calmly affectionate, and 
murmured a few words in the ear of Florence, 
to which the reply was a bright smile. The 
two young noblemen warmly shook hands ; and 
Ella, having taken leave of her cousins, has- 
tened to the side of the heartstruck baronet. 
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CHAPTER XMIL 



A ?I5AF?ODfTME>-T, 



Ttsto r:or.: t> i>i5sed I t : £nd althono-h Flo- 
ivrxv proved bv.: a cireicss coirefpondeiit, 
K^:h Msri.is s:^d L:ri ETroodI save to their 
rtSiSiiors a: i:.r:e :hr fc^aesT dettuls of their 
pnx\xd:r-^, Thr t, T:ir.^ LM-Tiutess was in one 
jvTivT^j&l :r&:w of i^^fiich: : ix>t a dond had 
civ>55»cv3 ibc K-vm^.^:: cd her happiness ; and she 
divl^nd hcT si>:ej to be iDore blooming and 
K^auiifiii ibr.n evtT. "^ We wtre about ;" she 
ssid in oi^e of fct r Irners : •^' to leave Genoa 
Jor Vf ni<>c\ bu: Flc^rex-^-^e has expressed «o great 
a diisire to remain here for anoTber month that 
Aliif^rooii has octnsenttd to do so. which I 
n'ioioe should be the case as we can nowhere 
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find a more lovely residence. It is absolute 
fairy-land ; and I assure you that my unde- 
monstrative sister has become quite romantic 
in her admiration of all around her, while she 
is herself an object of general attraction ; and 
all the English here are as proud of her as 
though her beauty were a personal triumph 
to each." A few weeks subsequently the 
heart of Lady Harriette beat high, and her 
cheek flushed with exultation, as she read : 

** And now, my dear mamma, I must tell 
you that we have discovered the secret of my 
sister's anxiety to linger at Genoa; she has 
made a conquest of the Prince of Casemo, a 
young and handsome Roman patrician, who 
was introduced to us by Sir Egerton Dove- 
dale — not a bad name, by-the-bye, for one 
who is destined to bring two lovers together. 
Whether Florence loves the prince I cannot 
tell you, but her vanity is evidently flattered, 
which is not wonderful, as all the Genoese 
ladies are enthusiastic about him. In any 
case make yoarself easy, dear mamma, for 
both El wood and myself feel all the sacredness 
of the trust which has been reposed in us, and 
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we shall naturally watch over her welfare with 
the greatest jealousy." 

Lady Harriette was in the seventh heaven ! 
An Italian piince might be a comparatively 
insignificant personage in his own country : 
but in England — in dear, self-deluding, title- 
loving England — it was far otherwise. No- 
thing could exceed her delight. She thought 
of the proposal — the presumptuous proposal — 
of Mr. Goldworthy, for the hand of her eldest 
and handsomest daughter, who was about to 
become a princess of the Roman Empire ; and 
her proud lip curled with indignation. ' Once 
more her dreams bid fair to be realised. One 
of her girls a peeress, another about to become 
a princess, and her only son a peer. How 
superbly could she trample under foot the 
impertinence of a mere Duchess of Winder- 
mere ! Never had she felt so happy— so ex- 
ultant. There could be no doubt now of the 
result of this attachment, for Florence was 
even handsomer than she had herself been 
in her early womanhood ; and what had ahe 
not achieved even under the most complicated 
difficulties ? Having read the letter, she 
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locked it carefully in her desk ; and merely 
communicated to her husband the fact that 
all the party at Genoa were well, and so much 
absorbed by the gaieties of The City of Palaces 
that they had once more postponed their re- 
moval to Venice; an announcement which 
perfectly satisfied Sir Hercules, to whom 
every exertion had now become so irksome 
that he fully entered into their wish to remain 
quietly where they were, as long as they found 
their abode there pleasant. So absorbed 
was Lady Harriette by the bright vision be- 
fore her, (which she hugged to her heart of 
hearts as her own cherished secret, to be re- 
vealed to no one until it should burst upon 
them in the full glory of reality,) that the 
happy trio in the sick room were rarely dis- 
turbed by her apparition; and when in the 
plenitude of her self-gratidation she did pass a 
few moments beside the gouty chair of the 
baronet, she was so conciliating, so consi- 
derate, so full of that subdued and soothing 
gentleness which can only spring from inward 
satisfetction that he ceased to shrink from her 
visits, or to dread her reproaches on a subject 

VOL. III. s 
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which had abready been prolific of annojance 
to them both. He dismissed the most im- 
portant and expensive portion of his house- 
hold ; sold two of his carriages, and six of his 
horses; while not a word of expostulation 
was uttered by the mother of the future prin- 
cess. She even voluntarily declined invitations 
which she would previously have accepted with 
avidity, on the plea that the absence of her 
daughters rendered her unfit for society ; and 
finally, she appeared wholly unconscious that 
the affection between Ella and her son was 
deepening and broadening hour by hour ; and 
that, encouraged by the sanction of the baro- 
net, they had become all in all to each other. 
One sole idea was now the principle of her 
existence — the aggrandisement of Florence — 
which must, according to her views, involve 
that of her whole family. No doubt of dis- 
appointment, no fear of failure in this, her 
darling hope, crossed her mind for an instant. 
She was eager for revenge upon those by 
whom she had been humbled ; and she looked 
upon that revenge as certain. She trod on 
air ; and if she were somewhat more lofty in 
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her demeaDour than she had hitherto been, 
she coupled with her haughtiness none of her 
usual scorn. 

The baronet looked upon her with a respect 
which he had never hitherto felt, and was 
grateful for the uncomplaining dignity with 
which she supported their reverses. He even 
began to believe that he had never before done 
justice to the nobility of her character ; and to 
console himself thoroughly for the absence of 
his daughters in the conviction that his home 
had not for years been so peaceful and so 
happy. Even yet he did not understand the 
nature of his wife. At the close of the fourth 
month came another letter from Matilda, and 
these were its contents : 

" I write to you with a heavy heart, my dear 
mamma ; and, as you will see by the post- 
mark, I write from Venice, where we arrived 
three days ago. All is over between Florence 
and the prince. That he loves her is certain ; 
and that, had his own will only had power to 
decide the affair, he would joyfully have become 
her husband; but such, unfortunately, was 
not the case : for he had no sooner offered him- 

s2 
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not what to answer. Time will show. Mean- 
while, do not doubt for an instant that all 
which the fondest affection can effect to alle- 
viate her disappointment will be done ; nor 
that had Elwood possessed the power to spare 
her this trial he would have shrunk from any 
personal sacrifice. All we can do is to hope 
that by the time we return home she will have 
conquered any feeUng of regard she may have 
entertained for the son of worldly-minded and 
time-serving parents, who can coldly barter 
the happiness of their only child for a few 
paltry thousands. How unlike my Algernon 
and Ais mother !" 

Another cloud-castle melted into mist! 
Another dream of ambition dissolved into 
nothingness — Poor Lady Harriette ! 

Save herself, no member of the family at 
Ashton Court had heard a whisper of the an- 
ticipated greatness of her eldest daughter. 
Hitherto it had been her own secret ; it was 
she herself, and she only, who had so trained 
Florence as to render her worthy of the 
exalted position which she was about to fill. 
It was she alone who had made of the obscure 
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himself to blame or not for the portionless 
position of his daughter ; and when his wife 
was ultimately borne from his room in violent 
hysterics, he sank back feebly in his chair 
with a look of helplessness which pierced Ella 
to the very heart. 

How powerless she felt, poor girl 1 to alle- 
viate that deep and wordless grief. 



A 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A BKTmOTHAL. 



Latzk accoimts from Itahr were still more 
mehmcholj. The loTer of Florence had es- 
caped the Tigflance of his parents, and had 
made his appearance in Venice ; where, with- 
out the knowledge of Lord and Ladj Elwood, 
he had succeeded in meeting her. The effect 
of this imprudence had been rerr great upon 
Miss Ashton, who had decidedly bestowed all 
the heart she had to give upon the romantic 
young Italian. But when he uiged her to fly 
with him, her mother's lessons rose to her 
memory, and the school in which she had been 
tutored was not cme of self-sacrifice. She had 
already learnt enough to be aware that the 
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house of Caserno was as poor as it was proud ; 
and that although its root had struck deep 
into the soil, its branches were far from 
flourishing. 

That a clandestine marriage would destroy 
all the prospects of Alessandro until the death 
of his parents she well knew ; and what must 
be her fate meanwhile ? In the palmy days 
of her father's fortunes she would not have 
hesitated for an instant ; for, little as she had 
appreciated that father's worth, she had never- 
theless read his heart, and she knew that he 
would never have cast her off; but now — 
with the parting words of her mother ringing 
in her ears — ^the warning assurance that, should 
she not profit by the opportunity of her foreign 
sojourn to further her own prospects, she would 
return only to a home of privation and ob- 
scurity — she could not suggest such a project 
to the noble-looking being who knelt before 
ber» weeping the hot tears of passion, and 
suing to her for pity. 

The struggle between her ambition and her 
pride was a bitter one ; but how could she 
talk to him of an impoverished home, and a 
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social insignificance, from which his high 
spirit would have shrunk with indignation? 
They parted ; but Florence had not strength 
of character to support such a trial ; and her 
health had failed beneath the severe revulsion 
of feeling. 

" We are about to remove her to Nice for a 
time ;" wrote Matilda ; " and trust that change 
of air and scene may tend to restore her. In 
any case Algernon has resolved to do so, as it 
will separate her from Alessandro, who, in his 
mad frenzy, is capable of any extravagance. 
Poor Florence ! and to think that five or six 
thousand pounds would secure her happiness. 
I cannot tell you how many tears our crippled 
means have cost me for her sake." 

Thus all was over ; and Lady Harriette had 
only to submit to her untoward fate with as 
good a grace as she could assume. 

It is pitiable to feel how often the brazen 
idol of ambition crushes out in its Juggernaut 
course the spirit of its worshippers. 

Precisely at this period Horace was ap- 
prised that, the lawyers having completed their 
task, the marriage-day of his friend Hather- 
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•ton had been fixed, and that his presence at 
the ceremony was earnestly desired, not only 
by himself but also by the Duke and Duchess 
of Windermere. Disborough smiled as he 
read the assurance ; and although every event 
which now separated him from Ella was un- 
welcome, he nevertheless at once resolved to 
obey the summons. On learning this deter- 
mination the indignation of Lady Harriette 
knew no bounds. She denounced the invi- 
tation of Frank as insulting after his conduct 
to Florence, and the invitation of the ducal 
pair as an impertinence ; but she did not in- 
duce either her husband or her son to adopt 
her opinion. 

** If Hathcrston, on a closer acquaintance, 
felt satisfied that Florence was not the woman 
calculated to render him happy, he acted like 
a man of honor;" said the baronet; ''and, 
indeed, from all that I have been able to un- 
derstand, it appears to me extremely doubtful 
that he ever had an idea of the kind ; while 
neither Florence herself nor any member of her 
family has a right to assume that he did so, 
when, even from your own statement, he never 
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uttered a word on the subject; but, subse- 
quently, by offering his hand to her cousin, 
proved that he considered himself perfectly 
unshackled." 

"And, of course, the Duke and Duchess 
of Windermere and their estimable daugh- 
ter are equally honourable ;" sneered his 
wife. 

" They are strangers to me, and I am con- 
sequently not prepared to vindicate their 
conduct ;" replied the baronet ; " but I con- 
sider that Horace owes it to himself to prove 
to all the parties concerned his total indif- 
ference to the transfer of Lady Constance 
Trevor's affection from himself to his friend. 
To him there can be no mortification in seeing 
her give her hand to Hatherston ; while, as a 
matter of feeling, you are well aware that 
nothing could have been more consonant to 
his own wishes than that she should bestow 
herself elsewhere." 

" The Earl of Disborough will enact a very 
dignified part at the ceremony ;" retorted his 
wife bitterly ; " and it will be a pleasant 
triumph for the duchess to exhibit her 
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discarded suitor in her bridal 



uu forget, my dear mother ;" said Ho- 
► .0 with a smile ; " that as I never sued, I 
f cannot consider myself in the same light that 
you do. Rely on it that I shall be one of 
the gayest guests at Frank's wedding, and 
shall sport the orange-blossoms instead of the 
willow." 

Lady Harriette disdained any further argu- 
ment, and the young earl a day or two 
subsequently proceeded to London. 

We will not trouble our readers with a 
description of the pompous marriage over 
which Lady Harriette wept tears of rage as 
she lingered upon its details in the columns 
of the Morning Post. She seemed to see the 
eight tiUed bridesmaids in white and silver ; 

to hear the Bishop of proclaim her in- 

tended daughter-in-law and her coveted son- 
in-law man and wife ; to feel the crush of the 
aristocratic crowd, and to be blinded by the 
glare of jewels. The courtly and complacent 
paper dwelt with evident enjoyment on every 
particular; and not content with the public 
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portion of the ceremony, followed the biide 
even to her home ; catalogued her trousseau ; 
enumerated her wedding presents ; told where, 
and by whom, the almost regal diamonds with 
which she was adorned had been mounted und^ 
the direction of her bridegroom ; and finalfy 
informed its readers of the interesting faet 
that '^ the noble and happy couple, immediately 
after partaking with their patrician friends of 
the most splendid breakfast ever laid down by 
Gunter, left Town for Windermere Castle^ 
followed by the earnest good wishes of all 
who had the honor to be present." 

This was a blow indeed, and the poor lady 
actually writhed under it ! She who had 
trusted to make the well-known husband** 
hunting propensity of the Duchess of Win- 
dermere subserve to her own views, had 
proved herself a mere tyro in social tactics 
when pitted against the astuteness of H^ 
Gnice ; and more bitterly than ever did she 
regret the failiure of her hopes regarding Flo- 
rence. Why was she not with her daughter 
when the prince proposed to her to fly with 
him ? How could Florence be mad enough 
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to suffer any question of money to come 
between her and such exalted rank P What 
were Elwood and Matilda thinking of to re- 
move from Genoa at a moment when all might 
have been arranged P 

Lady Harriette was positively wretched. 

The rebound of her aunt's mortification fell 
heavily upon Ella. Hitherto she had been 
permitted to visit The Chase whenever the 
pony-carriage of the dowager was sent with a 
request that she would return in it. The 
baroness had been summoned to Town by her 
husband, and the venerable countess was alone 
io the stately mansion with her melancholy 
memories. Thus the society of the orphan 
had become very precious to her, and she 
had availed herself of it with eagerness ; but 
Lady Harriette, brooding over what she con- 
sidered as her wrongs, was at war with all the 
world, and in no mood to administer to the 
sick fiancies of an invalid husband. Time 
after time, therefore, from the period when 
she ascertained the marriage of Lady Con- 
stance Trevor, with all its attendant pomp and 
pageantry, the Uttle equipage returned empty, 
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LicT Qwood at length fcvbore any fur- 
esitmtT; and Ella found herself onoe 
a pRsona within the walls of Aahton 
Gxot. In Tain did Sir Hercoles expostulate, 
aod dedaie that he would rather for^o her 
care, gestk and unremitting as it was, than 
depRTC her of an enjoyment so great as the 
scckfT 01 the amiable countess : he was con- 
sfiactlr met br the assurance of his wife that 
her own health was so much shaken by the 
perf^^sual annojances to which she had re- 
wcLUv l^en subjected that she was quite un- 
gual :o the eJLeition requisite in a sick room ; 
and this assertion was not altogether unwar- 
ranted ; for like all imperious women thwarted 
in their views and wishes, Lady Harriette had 
xindeniably iietted herself into a state of ner- 
vous irriiation as trying to herself as it was to 
tho^ about her. 

The rvtum of Horace amply compensated, 
however, to Ella for the disappointment thus 
inAicU\l upon her ; and while ^Lady Harriette 
^ut herself for hours in her own private 
^tUng-room, the trio in the sick chamber 
jKWsed their time quietly and happily, caring 
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nothing for the comments of the world about 
them. How pale and poor appeared to Dis- 
borough the vapid splendours in which he 
had lately been a partaker as he gazed into 
the deep, wondrous eyes of the orphan ; or 
watched her, as with graceful movements, 
every one of which would have been a study 
for an artist, she hovered about his suffering 
father; how tame the music of hired min- 
strels and hr-hmed prime donne as he listened 
to the tones of her soft and harmonious 
voice. 

It was a strange wooing, that of Horace 
and Ella, and none save themselves knew 
half its sweetness ; it was an union of souls 
with which no outward influence could inter- 
meddle; a pure and perfect knowledge of 
each other's characters and tastes usually un- 
attainable by betrothed lovers ; for betrothed 
they were, and with the sanction of Sir Her- 
cules; who smilingly declared that, as the 
projects of his wife all failed in succession, ho 
felt himself bound to take the family interests 
into his own hands. 

" And rely on it, Horace ;" he said cheer- 

VOL. III. T 
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folly ; '' all peer of the realm as yon are, you 
will find that your old father is your best 
friend at last, and has a better present to 
make to you than a high-sounding name/' 

Disborough stretched out his hand to his 
cousin ; " How say you, Ella ;" he asked ; 
" Is my father right ?" 

The orphan answered with a smile; and 
such a smile ! He sought no other reply. 
And thus they were betrothed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE CASKET. 



Another letter arrived from Italy, but on 
this occasion it was written by Lord Elwood 
to Sir Hercules. Florence had so entirely 
abandoned herself to her grief that her health 
was rapidly declining, and the physicians 
had declared her removal to England in her 
present state of languor and depression utterly 
impossible. Matilda, who blamed herself as 
the cause of all that had occurred, from her 
having complied with the entreaties of her 
sister, and urged her parents to allow her to 
leave home, was inconsolable; while Elwood 
himself was scarcely less wretched, the delicate 
situation of his wife alarming him not only for 

T 2 
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her own safety but also for that of his ex- 
(HHrtcd heir. It was evident that all was 
terror and dismay at Nice. 

" Ichabod, Ichabod, my glory is departed;" 
said the souUstricken old man, as he passed 
the letter to his son ; " My hair is grey, and 
my strength well-nigh spent ; and must I still 
live on to see my children go down into the 
grave before me — and this by my own act 
and dcoil — by my own weakness and want of 
monil energy : I am now poor indeed. But 
this child, this heart-wrung, suffering child 
must Ih^ s;\ved, Horace I You love the old 
iuniso as I do — for i^cnerations it has been 
the lunuo of our race, but it can continue so 
tt\^ longxT. Florence must not die — What 
s,i\ You» mv svuir*' 

" Ih^t I am rvadv to subscribe to all your 
>x \^he^, sir ; that vour will is mine ; onlv state 
t tuv&o \\ ish^'s and that will, and thev shall be 

v^lv\ Cd " 

riio l^rvmot Ivwovl his head upon his 
Siw^st, ai\d his chest heaved convulsivelv. " I 
MV xto K^thcr ix^Hiav ;" ho said at length in 
.^ >\H\v s^^ iv\4cn th^t it s<^nt a thrill to the 
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hearts of bis listeners; "There is no time 
for delay ; my poor, poor children I Send 
for Saunders; he has already told me that 
— ^that — Goldworthy — " the voice suddenly 
ceased ; and the sufferer fell back in his chair 
insensible. 

The grief of the young is sometimes bitter, 
but the sorrow of the aged is very, very 
piteous ; and the more so that the grey head 
and the palsied frame are unequal to the trial 
forced upon them. Neither Ella nor Horace 
uttered a cry or shed a tear: the suffering 
before them was too solemn for any selfish 
indulgence. Gently and piously they raised 
the bent form, and arranged the nerveless 
limbs ; and then without exchanging a word, 
they busied themselves in applying the re- 
storatives which they deemed likely to prove 
efficacious in such an emergency, until they 
were at length rewarded by symptoms of 
restored consciousness in their beloved charge. 
Sir Hercules opened his eyes, drew a long 
breath, gazed at them with a wandering smile 
which was sadder than any sigh, and ul- 
timately, without even attempting to speak, 
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laid his bead upon the shoulder of Ella, and 
fell into a heavy and death-like sleep. Thus 
was he still lying when an hoiur subsequently 
the now infrequent sound of carriage- wheels 
was heard without, and a peal at the house* 
l>ell resounded through the ball, abruptly 
breaking in upon the silence of the sick-room ; 
but Sir Hercules never stirred a limb. 

Ella looked up appealingly to her cousin. 

" Have vou nerve to remain beside him 
alone?*' was the whispered interrogatory. 

She bent her head in silence. 

'* I will then go and inquire ;" he said, in 
the same subdued tone in which he had last 
spoken ; *' In any case, he must not be dis- 
turbed." 

As he ceased speaking Horace disappeared, 
»ud the orphan continued her weary and 
%in\ious watch. 

It was long before Disborough returned, 
and when he did so he was evidently in a 
state of considerable e.\citement ; " Ella,'' he 
sAid tendorly ; *' my own brave, self-sacrificing 
KlU : it is now mv turn to watch alone. Go, 
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my own love ; the arrival is none other than 
your faithful ayah." 

for an instant the orphan was breathless 
with emotion, but in the next she smiled 
mournfully as she murmured : '' Return to her, 
Horace ; explain to her how I am engaged ; 
and say " 

But the young man had no time to obey 
her behest, for while she was still speaking the 
Indian woman glided swiftly and noiselessly 
into the room. In an instant she was at the 
feet of her cherished nursling, and clinging 
to her knees ; while her bosom heaved with 
sobs which she laboured to suppress, as the 
disengaged hand of the orphan was laid fondly 
upon her head. Soon, however, with almost 
Spartan fortitude she mastered her emotion ; 
and rising from the door, she gazed earnestly 
into the face of the baronet for several seconds; 
then, drawing from the folds of the shawl that 
she wore about her waist a small curiously- 
gilt bottle, she applied a pungent essence to 
his nostrils which produced an almost instan- 
taneous eflfect. Sir Hercules moved rest- 
lessly in his chair, swept his hand across his 
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^vCDOSw Tbex Lf streicihed himself languidly, 
fi^d breaLDeo a ko:^ deep sigb like one who is 
air&king c*:«d a p&inful dream ; and, finally, 
ifc jCKiked rocud him iriih a glance of peifect 

•• Mt Qt-iT, dear fs:ber : tou are better now, 
are Tc>u DOT :"* anxjoush- inquired H(»race. 

■•Weil— qiii:e wc]L my son;" was the 
fadniJT - u;ured reply ; - bui I have slept 
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■• We have prepared a surprise for your 
wakinii;*^ said Horace cheenallv; and he 
poiiiied TO where £La was sitting with her 
arms folded aboui her faiihiui nurse. 

This sudden appariiion Thoroughly roused 
the baronet, who war.iiiv extended his hand 
to the Indian woman ; *^' You are welcome, 
Diana ;" he said tremulously ; " you are very 
welcome. You never should have left us." 

** And the Beebee ?" exclaimed the ayab» 
Y/ith flashing eyes ; " the Begum — ?" 

" Fear not ; you will be welcome to her 
also ;" said Disborough soothingly : " you see 
that your nursling is no longer a child." 
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" Sahib, yes." And the devoted woman 
gazed at the orphan with an expression of 
triumphant joy which made the heart of Horace 
throb, and his breath falter ; " Dia is old, 
very old ;" she continued after a pause ; '• but 
heart young for piccaninny — ^never forget pic- 
caninny — always lub piccaninny/* 

" I dare be sworn you have !" exclaimed 
the young man, as his whole soul was revealed 
in the expression of his countenance. 

" H a !" breathed out the Indian wo- 
man in a long suspiration as a shadow passed 
over her brow ; " my piccaninny — mine — " 

"And so she shall be, Diana;'' smiled 
Horace ; " but you must allow her to be mine 
also." 

The ayah turned sharply upon Ella. 

" I love him, Diana ;" murmured the orphan, 
replying to this silent appeal. 

" And the Beebee ? — the Begum ?" — re- 
peated the pertinacious Indian. 

She received no answer. 

A smile of scornful pride rose to her lip ; 
but in her turn she remained silent. 

" You must be weary, my good Diana, and 
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need rest ;" said Disborough ; '* I will go and 
give orders for your comfort.** 

" I cannot part with her to-night, Horace ;** 
said Ella ; " I must once more sleep upon her 
bosom, as I have so often done. For a few 
hours I shall be again a happy child. Oh ! 
it all looks like a strange dream ;** and, with 
a wild burst of tears, she threw herself upon 
the bosom of the faithful woman who had been 
to her in her childhood as a second mother. 

In the midst of her joy, however, Ella be- 
came painfully aware that the shock which her 
uncle had received had produced very serious 
consequences. Although visibly cognisant of 
what was passing around him, he appeared 
after the first instant to take little interest in 
any thing ; and speedily fell back into the 
torpor or syncope from which the ayah had 
aroused him. 

"We must have advice, Horace; and at 
once !" exclaimed the orphan, as she sprang 
from the arms of her nurse to the side of the 
suflFerer. 

" I will mount my horse, and gallop over 
to without the loss of an instant ;" was 
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the hurxied reply of Disborough, as he saw 
with consternation a strange and alarming 
expression settle upon the features of his 
father. 

" Good, sahib ; good ;" said the Indian 
woman, who instantly forgetting her own 
fatigue began to busy herself about the person 
of the invalid. In five minutes the cushions 
of the baronet were arranged so skillfully that 
his breath became less laboured, and the 
purple flush which had terrified Ella lost a 
portion of its intensity. Not for an instant 
did she dream of summoning Lady Harriette ; 
the thought of her, in fact, never entered her 
mind. She was wholly absorbed by terror. 

An hour went by, during which, assisted 
most zealously by the ayah, she bathed the 
forehead and hands of her uncle with Hungary 
water, and still he remained motionless. 

" Diana, my own Diana, will my dear good 
uncle die ?" she murmured almost inaudibly. 

An ominous gesture answered her. 

" No, no ;" she passionately exclaimed. "It 
cannot, must not be! Is there no help? 
None ?" 
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The ayah reverently pointed upward. 

" True ;" said the poor gu'l sinking upon 
her knees ; " There we may find help indeed." 

It came. The sharp clatter of horses' hoofs 
rang out ; quick steps were heard crossing the 
hall ; and Horace entered the room, followed 
by the family apothecary. 

** Comfort yourself, young lady;" he said, 
after a rapid examination of his patient ; " It 
is not yet too late, but we have not a moment 
to spare. A copious bleeding will, I trust and 
believe, restore Sir Hercules. Had you not 
better leave the room, and confide him to my 
care, and that of this good woman, who is 
evidently an excellent nurse ?" 

" I cannot ;'' gasped out the orphan ; " Do 
not send me away." 

" You shall remain if you wish it ;" said the 
energetic practitioner, who had already ripped 
open the sleeve of the baronet's dressing-gown, 
and was bandaging his arm ; ''but are you 
quite sure that you will be equal to the under- 
taking ?" 

" Perhaps, my own love — " commenced 
Horace in a low anxious whisper ; but as he 
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saw the look of anguish in the pale face that 
was upturned to his he did not conclude the 
sentence ; and in another instant the Indian 
woman, who was fortunately a Christian, and 
consequently without any of the prejudices of 
caste general among her people, was kneeling 
before the invalid and receiving in a basin the 
blood which was slowly falling drop by drop 
from the punctured vein. Once, despite his 
habitual caution, the surgeon suffered a ges- 
ture of discouragement to escape him, and 
those around him shuddered with apprehen- 
sion ; but as shortly afterwards the crimson 
tide flowed more freely, and the countenance 
of the operator revealed his satisfaction, hope 
once more sprang up within their hearts. 
Symptoms of reviving animation supervened ; 
but, although his physical energies recovered 
somewhat of their usual tone, the mental 
faculties of the baronet were still torpid. 

" Sir Hercules must have undergone a severe 
moral shock, my lord ;" said the surgeon, who 
had striven in vain to awaken him from his in- 
tellectual stupor. 

''He has." 
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''I fear in that case nothing short of an 
equally violent access of joy will rouse him 
frora the torpor into which he has fallen/* 

Horace sank upon the sofa, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

"Can you suggest nothing?" asked Mr. 
Compton anxiously ; *' It will require a violent 
eflFort to counteract this attack/' 
Horace shook his head despondingly. 
" The box ! " almost shrieked Ella, as she 
sprang from her seat ; " my poor uncle was 
constantly pining for its arrival. Diana, where 
is the box ? " 

The ayah pointed towards the hall, and as 
she did so Sir Hercules once more moved ner- 
vously in his chair. 

" The box is come, uncle : the box is here ;** 
murmured the orphan as she raised his head 
upon her arm. " Shall we open it ? " 

The eyelids of the baronet quivered, and 
his lips trembled, but he gave no further sign 
of mental consciousness. 

" Do you anticipate any important result 
from the box to which you allude. Miss 
Ashton ? " enquired the surgeon. 
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" I do not know — I cannot say — ^but it is 
our last hope." 

" Open it then by all means, and at any 
risk. Shall I withdraw while you do so ? " 

" On no account, Mr. Compton ; " said Lord 
Disborough ; " You are an old friend of the 
family; and the secret, if secret there be, 
concerns only my poor father's brother who 
has been dead many years." 

" But the key ; " suddenly exclaimed Ella ; 
." I heard from my uncle that the key was 
lost." 

As she spoke a hand was laid softly on her 
arm, and turning to ascertain the cause of the 
pressure she saw the Indian woman slowly 
unrolUng the folds of her crimson turban ; 
from whence she withdrew a key of singular 
form and workmanship. 

"What means this, Diana?" demanded 
Horace abruptly. 

" Dia go back to Calcutta ; " said the Indian 
woman ; " Dia go to bungalow of Sahib, find 
him. key — Begum key. Dia keep him to 
make memory. See box ; Begum box ; Dia 
bring key and box to piccaninny." 
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" You are my good geuius, Diana ; " said the 
orphan affectionately ; " well indeed might I 
grieve for you. And now quick, Horace, 
quick. Uncle, dear uncle, we are about to 
open the box." 

Again Sir Hercules writhed upon his seat, 
and his features quivered. 

" We have stnick the right chord ; " whis- 
pered the surgeon : '* It is evident that this 
box, whatever it may contain, is an object of 
great interest to him. Lose no time in fol- 
lowing up this first symptom of recovery, faint 
and partial as it is.'' 

The small iron-claraped chest was brought 
into the room by a servant who was imme- 
diately dismissed, and Ella, still holding the 
key, rapidly approached it ; but the effort was 
beyond her strength. As she bent down 
towards the lock she remembered whose hand 
had last closed it — how much depended upon 
what it might reveal — and with an appealing 
look she turned to Horace. 

" My poor Ella ! " murmured the young 
man : " Give the key to Diana, its long and 
faithful guardian ; and lean on me. Indeed 
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you are unequal to the trial to which you 
would fain expose yourself/' 

The weeping girl did as she was bidden ; 
and the Indian woman at once applied the 
key to the lock, which from long disuse 
resisted her eflForts for a time. 

" I do not regret this : " said Mr. Compton, 
who stood with his finger upon the pulse of 
the baronet ; " there is evidently an awakening 
of something like mental connection. The 
idea is still vague, but I have good hope that 
it is growing into form. Earnestly do I trust 
that the result may be favorable to our 
patient.'* 

At length the task of the ayah was accom- 
plished, and the lid of the chest fell back with 
a dull heavy sound. A tremor shook the 
frame of the baronet, but his eyes remained 
closed. 

"Empty it, Diana,'* said Lord Disbo- 
rough. 

A shawl was first drawn out, and beneath 
it lay a large sealed packet which the Indian 
woman with some impatience flung on the 
floor beside her. 

VOL. IT I. u 
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" Give me those papers, Diana ; '* said 
Horace. 

The ayah obeyed, and then proceeded to 
withdraw the other contents of the box. 

These consisted of some costly articles of 
female apparel, over which the devoted nurse 
bent down her head, and wept. Long years 
had passed, but she still remembered them, as 
well as the beloved mistress whom they had 
once adorned. Suddenly, however, she ut- 
tered a low cry, drew in her breath forcibly, 
and plunging her arm once more into the chest, 
with some difficulty lifted out a large case of 
fiUagreed silver ; then touching a secret spring 
with which she was evidently familiar, she 
displayed to the astonished eyes of those about 
her a mass of jewels of almost fabulous value. 

Ella gazed at them for one instant, and only 
one; in the next her arms were about the 
neck of the baronet, and she was gasping out : 
" We are saved, uncle — Florence is saved — we 
are rich, very rich. Look ! look ! ** 

"Florence — *' the murmur was low and 
indistinct, but Sir Hercules had spoken at 
last. 
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"Florence is coming home, uncle;'* con- 
tinued the agitated girl ; " coming home happy 
— very happy — with her young bridegroom. 
Will you not welcome her to her home ? " 

" Florence — home — happy — " again fal- 
tered out the sick man. 

" Yes, yes ; we shall all be happy now. 
We have opened the box, uncle, and it contains 
papers for you." 

A trembling hand was eagerly extended ; 
and although it almost immediately fell again, 
still the effort had been made. 

" Now we shall do well ; " said Mr. Comp- 
ton ; " You are, after all, the best physician, 
Miss Ashton. Do you think you could pre- 
vail upon Sir Hercules to swallow a stimu- 
lant?" 

" I can at least endeavour to do so." 

Gently and affectionately the orphan ap- 
proached the glass to the lips of her uncle, 
still murmuring words of happiness ; and the 
draught was swallowed. 

" Ella, my child— " 

" I am here, uncle." 

« What— what of Florence ? " 

r •?. 
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'' HoreBce can marry the prince ; aU is well 
with us. My good ayab has brought us joy 
and wealth." 

" Joy — wealth — has Goldworthy purchased 
our old home ? '* 

" Hush, hush, uncle ; Florence i& coming 
to Ashton Court with her lover — and Matilda, 
soon to become a mother — and Elwood — Oh, 
we shall once more be very, very happy." 

The sick man was evidently still bevnldered, 
but his perception was gradually becoming 
clearer. 

" 1 have been ill, Ella." 

^' You have, but I trust that you are so no 
longer." 

"Tell me what has happened." 

ControUing her agitation by a powerful 
effort the orphan reminded him of the arrival 
of Diana, and then acquainted him with the 
contents of the chest. 

" Yours, all yours, my child ;"^ moaned the 
baronet. 

" And if I am your child are they not yours 
also ?" asked the eager girl : " perhaps, even, 
for we have not examined the papers " 
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" Enough, Miss Ashton ;" said Mr. Comp- 
ton impressively : ** you have nobly performed 
your task. It is plain that Sir Hercules could 
not be in better hands ; but we must have no 
over-excitement; and I consequently forbid 
most peremptorily the perusal of that packet 
until I have again visited my patient. In ten 
minutes you will be good enough to give him 
another soothing draught : answer all his ques- 
tions ; even permit him, should he have suffi- 
cient strength for the purpose, to examine the 
magnificent contents of that casket ; but do 
not on any account further tax his energies. 
I will see you early to-morrow ; I should 
advise that Sir Hercules be now removed to 
his bed. Make yourself quite easy, my lord ; 
I take my leave without one misgiving." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



MOTHER AND SON. 



Mr. Compton had no sooDer quitted the 
house than it occurred both to Horace and 
Ella that it was their duty to apprise Lady 
Harriette of all the events which had taken 
place since she retired to her room; and they 
consequently proceeded there together, leaving 
the ayah still weeping over the jewel-case 
Avhich rested upon her knees. They found 
the wife of Sir Hercules established thoroughly 
as an invalid, stretched on a sofa, enveloped 
in shawls, and with her still fine and abun- 
diint hair confined under a close cap. Un- 
aware that death had, duritig her selfish 
inaction, threatened two of her family, and 
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was still impending over her daughter, she 
had abandoned herself to one of those fits of 
sullen ness in which she always indulged when 
her will had been resisted. The perusal of 
Lord Elwood's letter, however, appeared to 
affect her deeply. 

" My poor Florence !" she murmured as 
she allowed the fatal letter to fall into her 
lap ; " ray poor lost child !" 

" Let us trust, my dear mother ;" said 
Horace, whose filial feelings were instantly 
awakened by the sight of her grief ; " that there 
is still hope. Can you bear to hear more ?" 

Lady Harriette made a gesture of assent ; 
and then leaning her elbow on the scroll of 
the sofa, and her head on her hand, she pre- 
pared to listen. 

Disborough told his tale briefly ; and the 
account of his father's alarming indisposition, 
softened as it was by the affectionate care of 
her son, produced httle visible, effect upon 
her : the baronet had long been a confirmed 
invalid ; and his wife was quite ready to 
satisfy herself that her own suffering had ex- 
ceeded his. 
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*' There is then no danger, if I understand 
you rightly ?" she asked. 

"None, I am thankful to say. Compton 
assures me that my father will almost be him- 
self again to-morrow." 

*' My poor unhappy child !" was the irre- 
levant rejoinder. 

" Would you not like to see my father be- 
fore he composes himself to sleep ?" inquired 
Disborough. 

" For what purpose should I disturb him ?" 
was the sharp retort ; " My presence is never 
so productive of pleasure to Sir Hercules that 
I should force it upon him at such a mo- 
ment." 

"In that case;" said Horace, startled by 
the egotism of his mother, and unable alto- 
gether to suppress his indignation ; " the re- 
mainder of my story will possibly interest you 



more." 



Ella stood by, trembling with excitement, 
but she did not utter a syllable. 

On learning the arrival of the ayah the 
brow of Lady Harriette became as black as 
night, but as her son related first the bene- 
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ficial effects which it had produced upon the 
baronet ; and, finally, the discovery of the 
silver casket, her eyes dilated and flashed, and 
her bosom heaved with triumph ; but sud- 
denly she remembered that should these jewels 
indeed be of the great value supposed, they 
were still beyond her reach; they were the 
property of the misused girl who stood before 
her ; she had no claim either upon her affec- 
tion or her gratitude : and all the inherent 
bitterness of her nature was in arms at once. 

"You are a fortunate young lady, Miss 
Ella Ashton ;" she said with one of her most 
blighting sneers : " you can now escape, when- 
ever it pleases you to do so, from the mono- 
tony of Ashton Court ; and should your hopes 
not have deceived you and this fairy gift 
prove a delusion, which I confess that I think 
very probable, you will be able to outrival the 
ancient family diamonds of the Countess of 
Elwood, and perhaps even to outshine Lady 
Constance Hatherston herself." 

The orphan answered only by a faint smile. 

"Mother;" said her son with a sternness 
of tone in which he had never hitherto ad- 
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dressed her ; " will nothing teach you to do 
justice to your niece? Shall I tell you her 
first impulse on finding herself the owner of 
this long-hidden treasure P It was to secure 
the marriage, and by so doing, to save the 
life, of your daughter. Her first cry was * Flo- 
rence ! Florence will be saved !' and that cry 
arrested the spirit of my father which was 
already hovering between life and death." 

Lady Harriette sank back, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

" It was not enough ;'* pursued Horace, 
whose voice suddenly became unsteady as he 
caught the deprecating look of Ella ; " it was 
not enough that for us she had been despoiled 
of what was at that time her all; she was 
once more ready to sacrifice herself even for 
one who had evinced towards her nothing 
but neglect and indifierence. Already, al- 
though this discovery is not yet three hours 
old, she has urged me to start at once for 
London, and to dispose of a sufficient quantity 
of those jewels to secure a proper marriage- 
portion for my poor sister." 

" And she has done right, quite right ;" ex- 
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claimed Lady Harriette, as she abruptly re- 
sumed a sitting posture ; " There is indeed no 
time to be lost 1 Thank you, my dear girl ;" 
she added, as she held out her hand to the 
orphan : '* you have relieved my heart of a 
heavy weight." 

As she resigned the extended hand, poor 
Ella, wounded to the very heart, ghded from 
the room, and returned to the bedside of her 
uncle. She had not sought for thanks, but 
she yearned to feel that she had comforted a 
mother mourning over her dying and absent 
daughter; and even this gratification, un- 
selfish as it was, had been denied to her. 

"And is that all?" demanded her son, 
while the crimson tide of indignation flashed 
over his cheek and brow ; " Is that all the 
acknowledgment which Lady Harriette Ashton 
can afibrd to ofibr to the woman who saves 
her family from ruin, and her first-born child 
from death P If my father's niece can claim 
no further expression of gratitude for her noble 
generosity, it shall at least be tendered to my 
betrothed wife." 

'' Horace !" exclaimed his mother, starting 
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to her feet ; " this is more than I can bear, 
even from you." 

'* I have the sanction of ray father to the 
marriage, and I have the authority of the 
law ;' said Disborough steadily ; " and I can 
only entreat that you, my mother, will not 
suffer your baffled hopes and unjust prejudices 
to betray you into any intemperance of word 
or action, which you may one day have bitter 
cause to regret." 

Do you threaten me, Lord Disborough ?" 
By no means ; I simply warn you. And 
is it too much to ask that when you consider 
for how many years that patient, uncom- 
plaining orphan has been the good angel of 
our house ; and that, despite all the thankless- 
ness with which her kindly and untiring zeal 
and affection have been met, she is still willing 
to share our fortunes, and to brighten them — 
is it too much to ask that every member of 
the family should confess to her alike their 
obligation and their gratitude P I think not, 
madam — I think not. Even Ella, perfect as 
she is, may chance to remember that she owes 
something to herself; and even to doubt 
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whether it were the will of her father that his 
heiress should, by an uncalculating generosity, 
unfortunately so rare in the world that no 
testator would be likely to provide against it, 
despoil herself for others, and become a mere 
young lady of good fortune. These will be 
serious considerations for you, I feel con- 
vinced ; while for myself, I blush at my own 
worldliness in having given them utterance. 
My only excuse is therefore that our whole 
after-prosperity hinges upon this crisis: and 
that our destiny is in the hands of my cousin. 
You are not yet aware that my noble-hearted 
father was sending for Saunders at the mo- 
ment when he became insensible ; and send- 
ing for him to authorise the sale of Ashton 
Court." 

" Without my sanction \" exclaimed Lady 
Harriette. 

"To save the life of Florence — but now 
the good work will be done by Ella, and the 
home of our ancestors still remain our 
own." 

There was silence for a few seconds : and 
then Lady Harriette said in a subdued voice ; 
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" Send her to me again. I will do all you 
wish." 

The orphan could not however obey the sum- 
mons. As her patient in his restlessness tossed 
to and fro, and she had been engaged in 
smoothing his pillows, he had possessed him- 
self of one of her hands; and had finally 
fallen into a quiet sleep, still retaining his 
hold. The narcotic had at length taken ef- 
fect, and his slumber was as deep as death. 
But still his patient nurse feared to awaken 
him by any movement on her own part ; and 
thus she passed the night, with the travel- 
worn and weary ayah stretched upon the 
carpet at her feet. 

Ella did not droop an eyelid ; her thoughts 
were busy alike with the past, the present, 
and the future; but most they rested upon 
the voluminous packet of papers which Horace 
had locked into his father's bureau. Would 
they indeed establish the certainty of her own 
father's honour and uprightness ? — Should she 
never again be tortured by the contemptuous 
doubts and tauntings of Lady Harriette? — 
Such were the questions which she asked her- 
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self. Then floated through her brain a vision 
of her cousin Florence dying heart-broken in 
a foreign land, and the almost miraculous help 
which had come to them, and by which she 
was to be saved. Her uncle lying supine be- 
side her, who had fallen asleep in sorrow, and 
who she trusted would awaken to joy; her 
own betrothal to Horace ; the return of her 
devoted ayah ; all passed in succession before 
her, until she at length recurred to the casket 
of gems. What if Lady Harriette should be 
correct, and that they should prove to be 
comparatively valueless! The doubt was 
torture to her; and as in the loneliness of 
her night-watch it grew upon her more and 
more, the poor girl wept large, and cold, and 
silent tears such as she had never shed before. 
Then indeed she could do nothing, and Flo- 
rence and her uncle would die. Never for an 
instant did she remember that if they were 
truly what they seemed, she was suddenly 
raised to considerable wealth, and rendered 
personally independent of all family ties; 
Ella never thought of herself; and so the 
weary vigil dragged on hour by hour until the 
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sullen dawn gleanied chill and grey athwart 
the closed curtains, and the lamp paled before 
its increasing power. 

Never, perhaps, had the heiress to such a 
Golconda passed through such a night I 

At sunrise, while she still sat shivering 
with cold and weariness, Sir Hercules slowly 
awoke, and as he opened his eyes they fell 
upon her white and anxious face. 

" Ella !" he murmured faintly. 

" I am here, dear uncle." 

" And why are you there, my child ? What 
does this mean ?" 

" You have been ill, uncle ; very ill ; and I 
remained to watch you.'' 

" Tell me, Ella ;" said the baronet ; " have I 
had a frightful dream, or is it really true that 
my poor child — that Florence — " 

" It is true, uncle ;" she replied softly but 
firmly; " that my cousin Florence is^ very ill; 
but had you dreamed out all your dream you 
would also have been aware that she will soon 
be restored to you in health and happiness." 

But even as she gave him this assurance a 
shudder ran through her frame lest she should 
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be unwillingly deceiving him ; " Look ;" she 
continued, as she pointed to the Indian woman 
who was still buried in sleep ; " my poor ayah 
is arrived—'' 

Sir Hercules with some difficulty raised 
himself on his elbow ; and then as large drops 
gathered upon his forehead, he gasped out : 
" Tell me all." 

The orphan obeyed ; and while he listened 
the eyes of the baronet grew brighter, and a 
tinge of colour mounted to his cheek. 

" And so, my dear uncle ;" concluded Ella ; 
" directly that you are well enough and strong 
enough to spare him, Horace will depart on 
his errand." 

"This is too much — too much;'* faltered 
the sick man ; " I ought not to permit you to 
make such a sacrifice." 

'* Are you not one day to be my father ?" 
asked the orphan fondly ; " and can a child 
do too much for her parent ?" 

The breast of the baronet heaved convul- 
sively. He did not attempt to reply. And 
so they watched together the increasing light 
in silence until £lla rising from her seat 
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walked to the large oriel window which opened 
to the East, and the room was instantly 
flooded with sunshine. 

**See, uncle;" she said solemnly; "the 
night is spent, and a new day has risen. So 
be it with you, and with your fortunes." 

No wonder that Sir Hercules visibly rallied 
under the care of such a nurse. 

The first inquiry of Mr. Compton on his 
arrival, after he had ascertained the state of 
his patient, and expressed his satisfaction at 
his amendment, was whether the packet of 
papers had been mentioned to him ? 

Ella replied in the negative. 

" That is well ; was the reply ; " and now 
I entreat of you. Miss Ashton, to make no al- 
lusion to them whatever; as, although Sir 
Hercules has rallied even beyond my hopes, 
his intellect is not yet sufficiently compact to 
enable him clearly to follow out two leading 
ideas. Rely on it that his anxiety and per- 
plexity about his daughter will engross his mind 
for a time to the exclusion of every other subject. 
After such a shock as he has undergone both 
the mental and physical energies require to be 
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v d. With so devoted and 
• us yourself, I see no ob- 
to the immediate departure 
Migli ; indeed, I should strongly 
tiitil his return, it will be im- 
•uglily to tran(|uillise the mind of 
« s, and to prepare him for any 
;iKUid upon it which may be ini- 
necessary. Do nie the favor to 
V re(picst known to the earl ; who, in 
J to every other consideration should, 
-.:.s me, be present when the very im- 
:i! communication still to be luade to our 
nt is ventured on. You will excuse mc, 
dear young lady, if as an old and fast 
rjid of your family, I venture to offer ad- 
ice which is not strictly professional; and 
you will not mistake my motives." 
Ella answered with a tearful smile. 
" Compton ;" suddenly exclaimed the sick 
man drawhig aside the curtain of his bed, and 
speaking in a voice so strong and sharp as to 
startle both his listeners ; '^ My daughter Flo- 
rence is dying — Could you not go to Italy, 
and bring her home ?" 
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"Make yourself perfectly easy, my good 
sir;" was the cheerful reply; "young ladies 
do not die of her disease in a week or a month ; 
and happiness will prove a far better physician 
than I could do. Only get well yourself, and 
I shall be greatly surprised if we have not 
some gay doings at Ashton Court before 
Christmas." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



THE LAST CHAPTER. 



All was arranged as Mr* Compton bad 
suggested^ and the following morning Horace 
was on bis way to town, having in his custody 
the precious casket. His prophecy as regarded 
the mental unity of Sir Hercules was also con- 
firmed ; the vision of his sufiering daughter, 
and his anxiety for her return, having tem- 
porarily blotted out every other consideration 
and memory. 

A week of acute and painful supense super- 
vened ; but at its close a letter arrived from 
Disborough. He had obeyed the wishes of 
Ella, and had disposed of diamonds to the 
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amount of six thousand pounds, the marriage- 
gift which she destined for Rorence. 

*' The moment was propitious ; " he wrote ; 
" as the jeweller of the late Lord Disborough 
had been seeking in vain for sundry stones of 
this particular size and water to complete the 
bridal set of a foreign princess, which he had 
hitherto been unable to procure. We are 
now in treaty for some of the coloured stones ; 
and YOU may assure my dear cousin that she 
will never regret her generosity when she sees 
that there still remain, if I do not greatly 
mistake her character, as many jewels as she 
will ever care to possess in her enchanted 
casket." 

In another week Horace was once more 
at home. 

** I have deposited with my father's banker, 
Ella ; '* said Disborough, as they sat together 
some hours subsequently beside the bed of the 
baronet ; " the sum of fifteen thousand pounds ; 
and as I know that you are incapable of 
changing your mind upon so serious a 
subject, I think that no time should be lost 
in informing Elwood of the fact that six of 
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those thousands are to form the dowry of 
Florence." 

" Oh, write at once, dear Horace ; " ex- 
claimed the excited girl ; " do not lose a post. 
Every moment is precious. Poor, poor Flo- 
rence !" 

" It strikes me that it would be well Lady 
Harriette should write, as my father is unable 
to do so," was the reply ; and as the baronet 
agreed in this opinion, the young man left the 
room and proceeded to that of his mother. 

Lady Harriette listened to the proposal in 
silence. ** I will comply with your request 
most willingly ; " she said after a pause ■; " but 
I consider that my duty demands something 
more. In the invalid state of Matilda, neither 
she herself, nor Elwood, who is of course en- 
grossed with his wife, are proper or suitable 
travelling companions for their sick sister. 
Moreover, it is highly expedient that either I, 
yourself, or your father, should be introduced 
to the parents of the prince, and obtain their 
formal sanction to the marriage. Now for Sir 
Hercules to undertake such a journey is simply 
impossible in his present state ; while for you 
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to absent yourself from home at the present 
crisis would be highly inexpedient ; your father 
cannot dispense with your presence, and he 
is quite indifferent to mine ; while, on my side, 
I can feel no anxiety about him since both you 
and Ella will be his constant companions/' 

" You are no doubt right ; *' replied her 
son ; " and I see but one objection to the 
plan that you suggest. It will be impossible 
for you to travel alone/' 

" By no means. With my own maid, one 
man-servant and a courier, I need appre- 
hend neither difficulty nor danger/' 

" But you overlook the fact ; " said Dis- 
borough, once more painfully indignant at her 
egotism ; " that such a style of travelling will 
involve a heavy expense ; and that we are not 
at present — " 

Lady Harriette uttered a low irritating 
laugh; "Your lordship overlooks the fact;" 
she interposed ; " that your betrothed wife 
is now an heiress, who can a£Pord to scatter 
thousands without sensibly diminishing her 
treasures. Nevertheless, should she oppose 
my wishes, her will must of course be obeyed. 
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You had better make the enquiry while I 
write my letter/' 

" It is unnecessary ; " said Horace coldly ; 
"my will is Ella's; and your ladyship can 
commence your journey as soon as your 
preparations are made." 

The cold keen spark shot from the eyes of 
Lady Hamette as she rose and walked towards 
her writing-table. " So be it ; '' she said 
haughtily ; *' I had yet to learn that I am 
not still the mistress of Ash ton Court.'* 

Disborough sighed : to him it was painfully 
apparent that no circumstances, be they what 
they might, could ever reconcile the perverse 
nature of his mother to the conviction of 
the heavy obligations which both herself 
and her family had incurred towards the 
gentle girl whom she had so long crushed under 
her iron rule; and while he exulted at the 
unforeseen good fortune which had released 
Ella from her tyranny, he could not stifle a 
regret that although still wealthy, his cousin 
in her unbounded liberality to her relatives, 
was by no means sufficiently so to enable them 
to establish themselves in a separate home 
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suitable to his present rack. Had he been — 
and oh ! how earnestly did he wish that it were 
indeed so ! — Had he been still plain Horace 
Ashton, there would have been no difficulty ; 
and he could have effectually screened his 
beautiful young wife from the sneers and 
sarcasms of Lady Harriette ; but under existing 
circumstances he saw no method of escape ; 
and a feeling of sadness crept over him which 
he could not conquer. 

The letter apprising the Elwoods of 
Florence's " inheritance ; " (for such the gift 
of Ella was designated by her aunt) and the in- 
tended journey of Lady Harriette herself to 
Nice, was dispatched ; and a fortnight after- 
wards her ladyship departed, evidently well 
pleased to escape the monotony of Ashton 
Court, where every project which she had 
formed of late had been frustrated ; every hope 
blighted ; and every ambition thwarted. The 
change which had taken place in the character 
of her husband, and which she attributed with 
perfect justice to his affection for his orphan- 
niece, filled her with indignation ; while that 
her son — her only son — whom she had herself 
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ennobled, should persist in placing the coronet 
of a countess on the brow of a mere dependant 
— a poor relation — (Lady Harriette was far 
from logical in her paroxysms of temper) that 
he should bestow her title — Her's — upon a 
half-caste— one who had only barely escaped 
being the daughter of a black woman — fretted 
her to the very soul. She made strange com- 
panionship with such thoughts as these, while 
every kindlier memory faded from her mind. 
She would not realise that the power of has- 
tening to the side of her suffering child had 
been bestowed on her by Ella ; she regarded 
the dowry of Florence as the tardy payment of 
a debt long due ; for had not the orphan been 
clothed, and fed, and sheltered beneath her 
uncle's roof? But enough, enough of this. 
We will leave Lady Harriette to pursue, at her 
own will, her journey to Nice. 

It was remarkable what a strange sense of 
relief was experienced by the little party at 
Ashton Court after the departure of its mis- 
tress. Sir Hercules, comparatively at ease 
with regard to his daughter, began rapidly to 
regain bis energies ; and it was only a few days 
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suitable to 1 . , tacitly felt to be a 

and oh ! li ^c Mr. Compton during 

indeed >' . ,o liis patient : — 

Ashton, X soon emulate your name, 

aiid ' ,\d become a Hercules in 

bea' ui- late attack has ended in 

sai v c even a threatening of gout 

c .vl lor the last three weeks. What 

Shall we tell you a little news ?" 
ii ail my heart ;" replied the baronet ; 
A-a it be not that the confounded rail- 
• '.n^uwiy have made another * call.' " 
/ uii'ounded railway indeed; but I have 
uirut my fingers there, and am sincerely 
V that vou cannot sav the same. How- 
V i . that is nothing to the purpose. My news 
V uiLos to your niece." 
" To EHa ? What of her ?" 
•* Do not alarm yourself, my dear uncle. 
I Uiler your protection nothing can harm me ;" 
whispered the orphan ; " secure of your affec- 
tion nothin<r can wound me !" 

The baronet threw his arms about her, and 
pn^ssod his lips to her brow. 

•• Father;" said Horace calmly but impres- 
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sively ; " you have forgotten the papers which 
the box that is to save oiir poor FloreDce also 
contained." 

Sir Hercules turned ghastly pale for an in- 
stant^ and then he demanded in a voice more 
steady than his medical friend had ventured 
to anticipate; "What have you learnt from 
them ? What is their nature ?" 

" Nay, my dear father ;" rephed his son ; 
" we could not violate so sacred a trust, and 
break the seal of a packet addressed exclusively 
to yourself. When you feel quite equal to the 
exertion " 

The baronet extended his hand impatiently ; 
and Disborough in another instant placed the 
papers within it. 

For a moment Sir Hercules looked down 
affectionately upon the well-remembered cha- 
racters ; his suppressed emotion was evidently 
violent ; and the first impulse of his watchful 
friend Mr. Compton, was to forbid this in- 
vestigation from a dread of its consequences ; 
but he reseated himself as he saw the eyes 
of his patient raised from the packet and 
directed upward, where he was seeking the 
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stmigth which he felt to be wanting in him- 
sel£ 

After awhile, as though his prayer had been 
answoed, he said calmly : 

" Break the seal, Horace/' 

" Father,** said Disborough, as he examined 
the contents of the packet ; *' here are nume- 
roQS business-papers and a letter." 

" Pardon me for interrupting you for an 
instant ;" exclaimed Mr. Compton, rising ab- 
ruptly ; " but I have just remembered a press- 
ing engagement which will admit of no delay. 
With your permission, I will see you again in 
an hour. Sir Hercules/' 

" Mv son ;" said the baronet, when he was 
alone with Horace and his niece. " Read the 
letter. I cannot do so ; my tears would blind 
me. EUa, my child ; your affectionate heart 
was more prophetic than my own. We are 
about to listen to a thorough vindication of 
your father. I feel it ; and now, should my 
poor Florence be saved, I shall have nothing 
more to ask in this world. You, my dear 
children, have sufficient present means to satisfy 
your ambition, and one day you will be, iu 
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all human probability, wealthy beyond your 
wishes. Matilda is happy ; and when I have 
learned from himself that my dear exiled bro- 
ther died honoured and at peace, my task in 
this world will be over." 

As he ceased speaking, the orphan nestled 
still more closely to him. 

" True, my child, true ;" he murmured 
fondly : " I have still you to love and bless — 
You, the best solace of my old age." 

With a glance of anxious tenderness at Ella, 
Horace commenced the perusal of the letter. 
These were its contents : — 

** Calcutta^ April 7, 18—. 

" My dear Brother, 

" The appeal which will have been 
placed in your hands by the admirable and 
devoted creature who has charge of my child, 
will have prepared you for the merely business- 
communication which I am now about to make. 
For several years I have transmitted to the 
Bank of England, through the medium of my 
tried friend Mr. Braveby of this city, the large 
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sums which I from time to time received from 
the munificeDt father of my lamented wife ; 
and which, at this period, I find to amount to 
ninety thousand pounds. No dividends have 
ever been received, and consequently a con- 
siderable accumulation must have taken place. 
You will find among the papers which I now 
forward to you, the name and address of the 
stockbroker who has transacted the business ; 
though I believe this precaution to be unne- 
cessary, further than that it will apprise you 
that the money in question stands in the names 
of Horace Westland only, and not in that of 
Ashton. Furthermore, you will receive here- 
with the title-deeds of an estate in Dorsetshire, 
which I purchased in the hope of making it 
one day the home of my dear departed wife ; 
and which is let on a lease for fourteen years 
to a very old and esteemed friend, whom I 
entreat both yourself and uiy beloved daughter 
not to disturb, should he, at the termination 
of that period, desire to retain possession. The 
rental is three thousand pounds a-year. He 
also knows me only as Horace Westland ; and 
to him you will perceive that I have now writ- 
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ten, to inform him of my real name, and the 
existence of my child. I have no more to add 
save again solemnly to express my conviction 
that you will be a father to the desolate orphan 
so early bereaved of both her parents — that you 
will make her life happy — and that she will 
never feel her loss. My Will will acquaint you 
with the few bequests which I have made ; 
and although I am well aware that money is 
no consideration to yourself, yet, as my sole 
executor, I trust you will receive the ten 
thousand pounds bequeathed to you in the 
same brotherly spirit in which they are offered, 
I have done. May the blessing of a dying 
man rest on you and yours, and on my own 
dear, dear child. 

"HoEACE Westland Ashton.'* 

It was not without considerable difficulty 
that Lord Disborough succeeded in reaching 
the termination of the letter. Its contents 
were so astounding that his breath almost 
failed him as he read ; while Sir Hercules sat 
leaning forward in his chair, grasping the arms 
tightly, and gazing straight before him hke 
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one in a dream. The most composed in- 
dhridaal of the party was the (Htphan, who was 
quKtlr weepmg orer the expressMms of ten- 
derness and affection which appeared to her to 
come from the grare c^ her bther. She had 
scaroelj nnderstood, and altogether unheeded, 
the fact that she was now one c^ the wealthiest 
heiresses in En^and. Ha thoughts had 
flown back to her birth-place, and to the 
fond parent whose image had, even at this 
remote period, not wholly &ded from her 
memoir. 

'' Ella !" at length exclaimed Horace. 

She looked np, and wiped away her tears. 

''Mt dear Ella, have von an idea of the 
change which the discovery of tins box has 
power to effect in yoor fdtore destiny ?'' 

" I think I understood that my dear father 
had given me ninety thousand pounds and a 
house ;" was the calm reply ; " VnXi that suffice 
to pay off all the mortgages? Shall we be 
happy once more, and never again be troubled 
about money?" 

" My dear cousin ;" said Disborough gravely; 
" the originally lai^ sum bequeathed to you 
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by my uncle has been accumulating for a con- 
siderable space of time. When you reached 
England you were a child of six years old, 
and you are now eighteen. It will require 
some calculation to arrive at the real amount 
of your property.** 

*^ Horace ;" faltered the baronet ; " Can 
this really be true ? Let me hold the letter in 
my own hand to convince myself that it 
actually exists; Oh^ that this unhappy box 
should have been so long lost to us ; EUa, 
my dear child, what can we say to you of the 
pastP* 

"Say, my good kind uncle? That you 
have indeed been, as my dear father felt that 
you would be, a second parent to his orphan 
girl. Not a frown, nor an unkind word, have 
I ever seen or heard from you ; and if the 
love of a grateful heart can repay you for all 
these long years of affection you know that it 
is yours.'* 

" But it is right that you should be told, 
Ella ;" persisted Disborough ; " that you may 
now work out your own worldly career ; for 
you are rich enough to command even a ducal 

y2 
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: {;ie strawberry-leaves ncr Zirzot 

5.vcr ^as an extended hand, -nxh 

.^j-.^i, iiid prssed upon his lips. 

. .iia zicoieTit the pony-carriage :c lie 

v»a^tr L^iciy EI wood was seen appraaciii^ 

^. .jjua^. Since the departure of Lady Hsr- 

..wc iiie had already twice visited Ashton 

:wa^ and her presence was always hailed 

^uU ieiigai: by its inmates, but on this oc- 

u»iOU she was doublr welcome. 

m 

• Whv. mT dear cdrl;" she said won- 

eimgly, when the tale of Ella's heirship had 

.^cta briecT told br the baronet : " I should 

lave thouzht that the fruits from Aladdin's 

ewei-garden which you showed me when I 

vas last here, were as handsome a pro\'ision 

IS any reasonable young lady could have de- 

sutd; and now here you are about to play 

i.aioug us the role of Queen Sheba, laden with 

jostly gifts. You must really look to it, my 

.iear lord, or she will fly away from you on a 

Miu-beam, or perform some other extraordinary 

iiiracle; for there is no calculating on her 

icvc exploit." 
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Ella laughed her own soft silvery laugh. 

"One thing I strongly advise;" pursued 
the countess; "which is that Lord Dis- 
borough should lose no time in settling all 
these formidable affairs; and be cautious to 
have the very best legal advice. The funded 
property has long ere this^ as a matter of 
course from its having remained unclaimed 
beyond the stipulated ten years^ been trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners of the National 
Debt; but as there can be no possible dif- 
ficulty in identifying Miss Ella Ashton^ and 
proving her claim, that will easily be arranged. 
You see, Sir Hercules, that I am half a lawyer 
myself.'* 

"You are every thing that is estimable 
and admirable, madam ;" replied the baronet ; 
" and Horace cannot follow better advice than 
yours." 

" I have also another counsel to offer ;" she 
continued; "and that is that this strange 
event should remain a secret to our absent 
children until their return. Both the poor 
girls are out of health, and Lady Harriette's 
intelligence and arrival at Nice will create as 

t3 
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much excitement as they will be able to sup- 
port/' 

Her advice was strictly followed ; and after 
some difficulties and delay, the necessary 
proofs of the orphan's identity having been 
furnished by her relatives and the ayah^ she 
found herself in possession of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds and the 
Dorsetshire estate ; whose tenant being in in- 
firm health, and anxious to take up his abode 
in the south of France, gladly vacated it. 

When EUa had succeeded in explaining to 
the Indian woman, with whom her intercourse 
was now very difficult from the fact of her 
having entirely forgotten her language, the de- 
light of the ayah was almost terrible to wit- 
ness ; she laughed and wept alternately, and 
uttered a succession of weird wordless sounds 
that thrilled through the heart of her listener ; 
then she threw herself upon the floor beside 
her and clasped her knees, until gently and 
affectionately the orphan drew her to her 
bosom, and they mingled their tears together 
as they had often done in long-past years of 
trial and suffering. 
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"And what will Ella's own dear Diana 
do?" at length murmured the low voice of 
the young mistress ; " Will she be made rich, 
and return to her own land and her own 
people ?" 

The answer of the devoted nurse was ut- 
tered in the same spirit^ if not in the same 
words, as that of Ruth to Naomi. 

" Piccaninny land, Dia*s land — Piccaninny 
rich, Dia rich — no more go — no more part." 

" Be it so ;" said the weeping girl ; " we 
will part no more ; my home shall be your 
home ; and we will be to the l|tst hour of life 
as my father willed that we should be — mo- 
ther and child." 

The Indian woman breathed out one long 
sobbing sigh ; and then withdrawing herself 
from the arms that were folded about her, she 
moved slowly across the room, seated herself 
in an obscure corner, and buried her face upon 
her knees. 

" Horace ;" said the orphan a few days 
subsequently ; " I have just received a letter 
from my kind friend Madame Despreaux to 
announce that the period of her marriage is 
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now definitively fixed. You know all that I 
owe to her. Will you permit me to send her 
a wedding present ?" 

" Permit you, EUa?" 

" Well, pardon the expression. You know 
how deeply I am indebted to her ;" she con- 
tinued with a warm blush ; " to her I owe 
everything, even your love; for without her 
generous care " 

" Ella— my own Ella " 

" True ;" she replied ; " I must once more 
ask your forgiveness ; the remark was a 
thoughtless one ; think no more of it. Well 
then, I have your sanction to send her four 
thousand pounds ?" 

" You have my sanction, since it is your 
wish to consult me on the subject, to do 
whatever you feel to be right and worthy of 

you.^^ 

" Thanks, Then you will arrange this httle 
matter for me ?" 

" Most willingly." 

Our tale is nearly told. In due time the 
travellers reached their home. Lady Harriette 
trumphantly leading in her wake the Prince 
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of Cazerno, now the betrothed husband of 
Florence, who was radiant with happiness and 
rapidly-returning health. The venerable dow- 
ager was at Ashton Court to receive them ; 
and as the whole party were assembled round 
the gouty chair of the baronet the wondrous 
tidings of Ella's sudden wealth were told. We 
will not attempt to describe their effects upon 
the amazed and breathless listeners. We 
trust that we have made our readers suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their several cha- 
racters to enable them to form their own idea 
of the feeUngs eUcited in each ; and we will 
consequently only add that it was at an un*. 
usually late hour that Lord and Lady Elwood 
and their venerable mother, accompanied by 
the young Italian who it had been arranged 
should reside with them until his marriage, 
prepared to set forth for The Chase. 

« My dear madam ;" whispered the orphan, 
as while arranging the shawl of the dowager, 
according to her invariable custom, she led 
her to the deep bay of one of the windows ; 
" I have a great favour to ask of you before 
you go.'' 
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" It is granted my dear girl, if it be in my 
power to grant it." 

" I am anxious ;" said Ella with some em- 
barrassment ; ^' to be one of the sponsors to 
Matilda's first-born child." 

'^And is that all?" asked the countess 
with a smile ; " I am quite sure that both 
Algernon and his wife will be delighted at the 
proposal.'* 

" And that your ladyship will be so very 
kind /' she resumed with a heightened colour 
and averted eyes ; " as to take charge of my 
christening-gift to my little godson or god- 
daughter.'' 

As she spoke she placed in the hand of 
Lady Elwood a small purse of her own knit- 
ting. 

" What is this, Ella?" asked the old lady ; 
" wealthy as you now are, I must not counte- 
nance you in any act of unnecessary pro- 
fusion." 

*' Matilda was always my friend ;" faltered 
out the orphan ; " I beseech of you, my dear 
madam, not to deny my request." 

"So be it, then;" said the dowager; "I 
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will undertake to perform your wishes in every 
respect. I trust that you have here given me 
no cause to repent my promise/' 



'^Elwood:" said his mother^ as on their 
road home she drew a diminutive purse from 
her pocket, and examined its contents by the 
light of the carriage lamps ; '^ Ella is desirous 
to hold your infant at the font when we are 
blessed with it ; and of whatever sex it may 
be, here is her baptismal-gift — a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds/' 



" Horace, dear Horace ;'* whispered the 
orphan when their guests had driven off, as 
she threw her arms about his neck, and buried 
her blushing face in his bosom; "we need 
not now wander through the country with a 
barrel-organ to secure our fortunes !" 

Those were the first and the last words of 
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reproach that Ella ever uttered to her hus- 
band. 



The Cutemclose and Marshfield Railway 
Company ultimately overcame all obstacles, 
and the Une is now considered to be one of 
the most profitable in England. Of course 
Lady Harriette takes all the credit of the 
speculation to herself; and equally of course, 
Mr. Goldworthy has been knighted, and a 
Lady Goldworthy at last reigns gorgeously at 
the Park. 



THE END. 



J. Billing, Printer, 103, H&tton Garden, London, and Guildford, Surrey. 
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Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the moit 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
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and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. Iti 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His oyal Highnoi 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the posooil 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
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place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over ill 
its competitors. Independently of its fidl and authentic information respecdng 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention ii 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. Nothing can exceed the facility of its amllg^ 
ments, or the beauty of its typography and binding, and fot its aathorttj, 
correctnesi and embellishoients, the work is justly enUUed to the high pboe 
it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must •opersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons ; fnt, it 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly. It Is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject." — Spet^tUor. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norrof 
Kiag of Arms. It is a most useful publication.**-^ IVmes. 

"As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever Hkely toaee pabllshed. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The woik 
Is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort ; and it is worthy of a place in ertfj 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution.'* — Herald. 

** As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materials 
haviug been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains aU the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire.'*— Po<<. 

*'This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan if 
excellent." — Literary Gazette. 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the ittfor> 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community } to the antiquary it most be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on Its content*.** ^Glube. 

'* When any book has run through twenty-seven editions, its reputation is so lnd^l)ly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage * is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither In Its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter.press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any changes takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never bscn 
better or more worthily bestowed.*' — Messenger. 

*** Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an 'institution' of this 
country ; in other words. It is indispensable, and cannot he done without, by any persoi 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently. It must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a book of reference— indispensable in most cases, useful In all^it should be in the 
hands of every one having connections in, or transactions with* the aristocracy."— OteerMr. 
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" Here are two more goodly volumes on the English Court ; volumes full of new 
sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
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the death of George III.— including the fall of Perceval] the invasion of Russia, and the 
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Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
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of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new Jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed— new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those iime».**—AtheruBum, 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for their 
edification and amusement.*' — Literary Qagette, 

'* These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of large 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound In fresh lighla on old 
topics, and In new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters Is enhanced 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES; 

AND OF ROME IN THEIR TIMES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. hound. 

*' There Is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertain so 
nonch vague curiosity, or have so little information, an about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is Just the author to meet this curiosity. His book Is the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good an 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. His position in the Papal College at Rome would 
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*' In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
and habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work Is unrivalled. It Is full of anecdotes. We could 
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** In this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to avoid entangling himself in 
dispnted articles of faith, and dwells rather upon the personsl. historical, literary and 
artistic view of his subject. He relates bis experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant 
genial style."^L<tera9y GoMette. 
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attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing efcnti. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do wdl to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most fiur-righted men of 
histimft snd to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napdeon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it ii 
most remarkable, how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the Judgment of posterity. The principal poinu on whirh 
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Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Aridington's Adminis- 
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posed in the shspe of prSei* upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself} and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
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THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 

the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 

'* Such a book as the memoir of Elicab«tb de Valols is a literary treasure which will b« 
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ntitlerl. Miss Freer has done her utmost to malce the facts of Elisabeth's, Don Carlos*, and 
'hilip II.*s careers fully known, as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 
idy must have been at to have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 
ave been very great ; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her last and certainly 
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larguerite d*Angoul£me and Jeanne d*Albret, Queens of Navarre.*'— J3e/r« Messenger. 

** This interesting work is a valuable addition to the historical biographies of the present 
^y."— Observer. 
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CHE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and tht 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
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** This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
nd it may be said of her that the varied and Interesting stores of French history offer no 
leme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exes- 
Ised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
erself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
ilatlng to the life of M arteuerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
iography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
ndeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
irnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and th« 
nportant personages who took pnrt in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
rench and English history.'*— 06«eroer. 
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nthoress is quite equal in power and grace tu Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
me and labour in collecting the information, which she Imparts In an easy and agreeable 
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srtly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which It baa 
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II Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
[story of France, no such work could be published. It Is difficult to conceive how, under 
ay circumstances, it could have been better done." — Standard. 

'* There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d*Angoul6me in tb« 
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•f the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Ckromiele, 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Konlali 
and ScntarL By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 voL post 8to. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

"A production which, not only In the subject-matter, but In its treatment, is filled with 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness. What the nurses did for our side 
and wounded soldiers — how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their anfferlngf-* 
how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady volunteers, worked 
together for a common object — how their duties were apportioned — and how, in health or 
illness, their time passed away— are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these rolumes. 
* Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses ' will, no doubt, command a good circnlatioa." 
'"The TimeM. 

** The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in thest 
volumes."— JoAn Bull, 

JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES WITH THE BRITISH 

ARMY, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of SebastopoL 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 t. 218. 

** The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valuable. The real state of things 
• here exhibited.*'— Jo«n Bull. 

"There was scarcely an occurrence of any Importance that Mr. Taylor waa not an eye. 
witness of. Balaklava, Inkermann, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Asof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the taking possession of Sebastopol— each 
event is detailed in that concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
btfor^^-^Umied Service Qaxette, 

TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT Bart. 2 vols. Svo., with Illustrations. 16s. bound. 



«!' 




This highly Interesting work gives a filler and more life-like picture of the present 
f tat% of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with which we are acquainted.**— Jolw Bull% 
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'HE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEB LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON/ 2 vols, post 8yo. 
21 8. bound. 

lEMOIRS OF BERANGER. WBITTEN BT HIM- 

SELF. English Coptrioht Edition. Second Edition, with numeroiit 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpublished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

** Thi« it the Copyright Translation of B<ranger*8 Biography. It appears in a haadsoma 
»lume, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of worli. In this account of his Ufe» 
le Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity, 
separable from his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early 
>ars. His life, he says, is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes It. 
he charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of ehanaona, now first 
rinted, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd sayings, 
id, as the field of action in life widens, many sketches of contemporaries, and Aree Judgments 
pon men and things. There is a full appendix to the Memoir, rich In letters hitherto 
iipublished, and In information which completes the story of B^ranger*s life. The book 
lould be read by all.** — Examiner, 

*' This autobiography presents to us not only an admirable portrait of the great popular 
3et of France, but an extremely clear picture of the manners of his time. For the under- 
irrent of history, always so interesting and full of instruction— for a delightful picture of 
le poet, and many pleasant side lights thrown upon the principal incidents of the perio<^ 
lis volume will be found as valuable as it is interesting.*' — BlaekwootPM Magazme. 

:he life of mabie de medicis, queen of 

FRANCE, Consort or Hbnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of ** Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. Portraits. 

ffEMOIBS OF THE BABONESS D'OBEBEIBCH, 

Illustrative or the Secret History or the Courts or France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post Svo. 15s. 

"The Baroness d*Oberklrch being the intimate Mend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
mill I., and the confidential companion of th« IHichess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
t>taining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
foder her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
ther celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of tho 
ist century. The volnmes form a valuable addition to the personal history of an important 
eriod. They deserve general popularity.**— i>ai/|r New§, 

FAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN^ 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of tht 

Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 

LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8?o. 12s. bound. 

" This book Is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
r Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
mong those of their works which are to be seen In English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
1th the intention of serving a nseftil purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
se to the multitude of picture seen. As a piece of agreeable reading alfo, it Is nnes- 
ipHotuible."— Examiner, 



8 HURST AND BLACKBTT's NEW PUBUCATIONS. 



THE BOOK OF ORDEBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with LUU of the Knighti and Companions of each Britiih 
Order. Embblltshbd with Fits Hundred Fac-simils Cou>i7bxd 

iLLCrSTRATIOKt OF THB lASIONlA OV THE VARIOUS OrDRRS. Edited 

hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 yoL royal 8to^ 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdoticai«. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. elegantly boond. 



«< 



'A delightfal book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page, for 
taU of qaaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that Is iU title—' The Old Court Snbnrb.' 
Tery full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It Is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembraucers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb ' is a worlc 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a lore for the best 
Mods of reading.** — Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell prodaesd 
Ms reminiscences of Johnson.'* — Observer, 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

QUIRT into Prison Discipline and Skconoart Punishments. Bj 

GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Gorernor of the House of 

Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 toI. lOs. 6d. 

** Mr Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has Ured with the. 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In hfa belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter Is full 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton waa wise la 
■taking his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminala, may attract all readefs.** 
'"Atherueum, 

**This interesting book Is full of such illustrations aa the narrative of striking cases 
affords, and is Indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement aa to 
instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform.** — Ksamimer, 

*' The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled * Revelatioas 
of Prison L\(t.**—Qtuirterljf Review. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 voU. post 8vo., 
with Portraits, 21s. 

" In this true story of a Welshwoman*a life, we fancy, now and then, that we are reading 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusual and nmuslng, the whole 
book, in the quaint brevity of its manner, is so unlike the majority of stories and biographies 
npw-a-days published, that it is in the truest and best sense of the word a new book, not a 
book like hulf the bookithat have been written before it, and half those we are yet destined 
to read. We think we must have said more than enough to send a great many of our readers 
totbiB curious and pleasant book." — Examiner. 
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lECOLLECnONS OF WEST END IIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OP SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 

late 1 7th Lancers. 2 ?oU. with Portrait of George IV. 2 Is. 

" We find In If a^or Cbambre'* Urely tketches a rosM ot amtulng aneedotM relating to 
;rsont emfnent in their day for their poaition, wit, and political repati^on. All that 
lotca to George IV. will be nwA trlth attention and fntereat." — Me$»emger, 

'HE JOUENALS AND COERESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DURE OF YORK, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by HU Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY) Bart. 1 vol royal 
8yo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the jonmals and letters of Capt. Calrert are fnll of fnterett. Sir Harry 
emey haa performed his duties of editor rery well. The book la creditable to all parties 
ocemed in its production,**^ Atherutum. 

lECOLLECnONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of ** Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Mnch as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
lat contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle aa seen by an individual, or so 
ose and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of SU 
rthnr Wellesley.**— ^cte/or. 

iOLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTTJEES AND EE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
' Kent, Cumbrrland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
arth, Sir Harry If ildmay. Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
dd. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound In interesting matter. The anecdotes are. 
le and all amusing." — Ob$eroer. 

lDVentures of the connaught rangers. 

Second Sertes. By WILLIAM 6RATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGBT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

"In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
a narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. AW 
e battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
»lumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
tie stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
e time, are told in an agreeable and anaffect-d manner. The wurk bears ail the characti-r. 
ics of a stildier's straightforward and entertaining narrative/' — Sundaif Timet. 

rABEATIVE OF A EESIDENCE AT NEPATJL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant PoLincAi^RESiDENT at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepsnl than Captain Smith j and his 
par and graphic account of Its history. Its natural productions, its laws and customs, andl 
le character ot Ita warlike inhabitants, la very agreeable and instmctive reading. '— /*«*<. 



332 THE POOE EELATIOK. 

reproach that Ella ever uttered to her hus- 
band. 



The Cutemclose and Marshfield Railway 
Company ultimately overcame all obstacles, 
and the Une is now considered to be one of 
the most profitable in England. Of course 
Lady Harriette takes all the credit of the 
speculation to herself; and equally of course, 
Mr. Goldworthy has been knighted, and a 
Lady Goldworthy at last reigns gorgeously at 
the Park. 



THE END. 



J. Billing, Printer, 103, Hatton Garden, London, and Guildford, Surrey. 
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12 HURST AND BLaCKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



HEMOBIALS OF RACHEL. Two Yolumes, Post 8to. 
with Portrait. ^Jiut Ready.) 

AKT AND NATUBE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

6. W. THORNBURT. Esa. 2 vola. post Svo. 21s. bound. 

"This is th« bMt book Mr. Tbornbary has irritteu. Being an artist, he writes abont 
art) as a Londoner, with qnick eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes ot London } as ao 
artist who lias travelled he tells anecdotes and dwtrlls on scenes of bia past life abroad. All 
thJa he dues in a frank, genuine way.*' — Examiner. 

"This Is a book belonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less accurate than eragtm drawing, but it is richer in colour, 
and wider and more rersatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombury's 
ToJumes are lively, pictorial, and varioua.**— il/Aeiue«m. 

*' We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thombory. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research ; yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the ' 
variety and the extent of knowledge wh*eh these sketches evince Mr. Thombury's volnmes 
contain matter to please tdl tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective ; and la 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing.*'— TAc Press. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post Svo. 12s. bonnd. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, .£sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Denietrias Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanas, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Cxsonia, Boadicea,Agrippina,Poppaea,Otho, Coramodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

'* We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — Atherueum, 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

" A very clever and amnsinir book, by one who has lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner.'* — Standard. 

TROPICAL SKETCHES ; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 128. 

** When Mr. Knighfcon*8 pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Anion«{8t the writersof theriay^weknowofnnne who are moretelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, every page teems with iustruction» 
combined with lively detail.">-&'«fiday Ttmec. 
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OEIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBEBIA ; A NAB- 

RATivB or Sbvex Tears' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2, 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

" By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel In the first 
rank among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds In It notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasnnt one in every page. Seven' 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do." — Examiner, 

** A book of travels which in value and sterling interest mast take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it la 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pea 
and pencil. He has done buth well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough EuKlishman, brave and 
accompliithed, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by fiood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels.*'— X>ai/j^ Newi. 

*'An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literatnre of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport) and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to Ulustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
roost extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with Incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it it less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangno 
Chain." — AthernKum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's * Siberia* will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illuktrationt^ 
but fur the nmount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European, ftir Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting iniormation the book contains, gHthered at a vast expense, \* lucidly 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— -JoAn BtUl, . 

** To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
i«ad only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only an 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer."— LtY«rary Qaxette. 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FBOM A JOUB- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Reviied Edition, 2 toU. 8to., with lUtutrations, 308. bound. 

"Lady Fallrluid*t work may be read wUh Interest and plearare, and the reader will rise 
§tam the perusal Instructed as well as amused." — Athetuntm, 

*' Few writers on India enjoyed the adrantages possessed bf Lady Falkland, who, as 
wife to the Goremor of Bombay, had access to ereiV source of information, and lience her 
Journal bas a reality about it wbich, coupled wtth the acute observation and good descrip- 
tire powers of the authoress, renders it as pleasant reading as we could desire." — Press. 

'* An extremely pleasant book ; as full of information as to the manners and customs 
•f the East, as It Is of amusing and instructive matter of entertainment. Lady Falkland is 
a most delightful companion. She leads the reader along, listening to her descriptions 
vntU he becomes as familiar with India as If he had been dwelling there for years." — Herald. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD ; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OP MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 voU. post 8to. with illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova 8cotla al>ound iu moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and In the details which he has given ns tbere is much to 
Interest and amuse. He Is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
Us adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Pre$», 

TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. BY EDMUND 

SPENCER, Esci. Author of "Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map 
of European Turkey. 18s. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. I voL, with Illustrations. 6s. 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE ; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. 

" It would be difficult to find a more agreeable aod Instructire travelling compaoioa 
than the author of these volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to make him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discem- 
nient which detects the smallest point of interest.*'— G/o6e. 

THE HOLT PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS* RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Cakaanite 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis, 2 Yols, with Illustrations, 2Is. bound. 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0VSRIB8 DURING FoUR TXARS' WaNDBRINGS IN TBB WiLDS OF 

South-Wjestbrn Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 yol. 
royal 8vo.> with Map and upwards of 50 IllustratioDS, representiDg Sp<MrU 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, SOs. 
handsomely bound. 

**Th!s narrative of African explorationt and dlscOTerlet Is one of the moat Important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two Journeys 
made between the years 18A0 and 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Orambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored) and in the s«cond 
the newly-dlscorered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed Imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate Information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources Of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native trlbea. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences. Intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, aa, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules O^rard or Gordon 
Gumming.'* — Literary Otutette, 

" Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild>beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives arc agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson Is a 
good-natured and cheerful writer j and his book may be read with as a&nch pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious Journey, — for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyaena,— for curious illustrations of savage 
life,— for that kind of Interest which Is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues ttontly 
borne— readers would do well to consult the book Itself. The printers and engravers have . 
done Mr. Andersson Justice) and we think the reading public will go and do likewise.'*— 
Athenmum, 

'* This handsome book Is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facta It 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderAil than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable.*'— TAe Prett, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

*' * The Oxonian In Norway * is replete with interest. Is written In an animatcd'atyle 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
lit, Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity ) and all who take an interest 
in customs practiced by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor* 
wegian manners and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous Inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout." — Ckromde, 

'* Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and Interesting information as it can hold, and 
la interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics, 
poUtios, and religion of the couatrica v sited."— JSIaetemMfc Mmgaaime^ 
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BUS3IA AFTER THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 2 Is. 

**We congratulate Miss Bnnbnry upon haTlng written a very entertaining book — one 
that has the merit of being readable fiom the beginning to the end. The author saw all 
that she could, and has described with much viracity ail she saw Her book is ftill of 
pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and its lions, and ending with the 
coropation. It will find numerous readers." — Dailp Newi. 

*'Miss Bunbury*s vivacious sketches are not only piquant with meaning as to the state 
of society in Russia, but hnve all the charm and freshness of first impressions on an active, 
thoughtful, and observing mind. We can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
very entertaining and varied panorama of the route talcen by this intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as conveying- the most recent infurmation with regard to the present state and 
«ondition of the more important parts of the Czar's vast territories." — Morning Post. 

A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

INO Sketchbs in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland. Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, post Svo,, 2l8. 

"AH readers of the works of lady.travellers will be glad to know that they are favoured 
Again by Miss Bunbury with an account of l.er experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late wur — F'nland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season/* — Examiner, 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pumpas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From ValparaibO he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the uutes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarlcs on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches; and. indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Globe 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sur- 
veyor in the Australian Colonies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.**— XriYerary Gnzette. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFK 

By MRS. CtACY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1 2s. bound. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERT 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEIX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16s. 

"This l>ook is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which workt of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with. It Is a record of the most memorable geo- 
graphical discovery of the present age. It comes from one who haa himaelf actively 
participated in all the stirring incidents and exciting scenes it so ably describea, and thns 
possesses that charm of freshness and interest no mere compiler can ever hope to obtain. 
The stirring passages of Dr. Armstrong's narrative bear ample evidence of their having 
been written by an accomplished and highly-educated man, possessed of quick tensibiU- 
ties, cultivated powers, and a refined mind." — Dailp Newi, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Esq,. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2l8. bound. 

'* An excellent boolc, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incldentt, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun. 

" Mr. Lowth has shown himself in theae volume* to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fall to interest and amuse him. — Poat. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account op the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of Introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception." ^Standard. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BY EUOT WAR- 

BURTON. Thirteenth' Edition. 1 vol., with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

" Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this woric Is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
Its descriptions are enlivened. Among Its greatest and most lasting charms Is Its reverent 
and serious spirit." — Quarterly Review. 

** A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than the 
' Crescent and the Cross' — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublims 
and its luve for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting immor« 
taiity in the annals of the prophets — and which no other modem writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and picturesque." — Sun. 

** In the mixture of story witH anecdote, information and impression, it perhaps sur. 
passes 'Eothen.' Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found In 
this volame."— Spectator. 

TRAVELS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA AND KOOR- 

DISTAN, with Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 

Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

*' We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close observation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflf^ctions of a philosopher Intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller." — Literary G<u:eCCe« 
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BULE AND mSBXTLE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Amhor of <*SAM SLICK." 2 vols. postSvo. 2l8. 

" W« eoncdve tb1« work to be by far tbe most raluable and important Judge Halibarton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
iteqaally constitutes a philotophtcal study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let Id a A<K>d of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
th« Unitwl States."— Ar«mi/ and Military Qaxeite. 

SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 248. bound. 

" Since Sam Slic1c*s first work he has written nothing so flresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j instructively, satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going."— >06<eroer. 



SAM SLECE?S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What hx Said, Did, or Intbntbd. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. Tbe * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it ia true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He Is ever and everjrwhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom bang upon his tongue. Tbe present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from tlie perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances.* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Pott, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

'* In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Pott, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of '* SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

"No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the Inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable tralta to a 
budget of fun fuU of rich specimens of American humour.** — OUtbe, 
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THE BIDES AND BEVEBIES OF MB. 2S0F SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 voL post 8vo. 10». 6d. bound. 

** Mr. Tupper*s new work will do good serrlce to bis literary repntation. It combines, 
witb lucidity and acutenrss of Judgment, frethneta of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pagf*s sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an air of novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being estpressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contribated to the popularity of the autbor** 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.* "—if omifi^ Fo»t, 

** These essays are the production of the talented author of * Proverbial Philosophy,' 
whose former work obtained so large a share of public favour. They possess a quaint 
originality, and display considerable knowledge on an immense variety of topics." — Sun. 

** The * Rides and Reveries ' will aHd considerably to the repuUtlon of Mr. Tnpper. Hie 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to his ' Proverbial Philosophy."* — Observer. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of "John Halifax, Gbntlbman/* 1 vol. lOs.Gd. 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well written* 
true hearted, and altogether practical.'* — Examiner, 

" This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and !• 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit.** — Poet, 

** A very excellent and thoughtful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offering to her own sex reflections and suggestions on subjects of the mreatest 
importance. The book is written in a frank and fearieas spirit* earnest in porpose and 
practical In tone.'* — Sun, 

FEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. B7 THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with nomeroos 
Ilhistrations, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Few will have seen this book announced without having a wish to welcome it. By hit 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly announces himself to be hit 
father*s son. His mnsic has a note here and there from the old hoaiehold lullabies to 
which his cradle was rocked. Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. But his 
song is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird— his sentiment can flow in channels of hit 
own } and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indi- 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of those 
among whom their lot is cast." — Athenaum. 

** We are happy to find that the delightful volume, ' Pen and Pencil Pietures,' has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears. The work is considerably augmented b 
passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will contribute still ftirther to its 
popularity among the reading classes of the public**— Lt/eroty Gazette, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MART RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our VUlage," «« Athcrton," &c. 2 yoU. post 8to. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

'* Hiss Mitford has collected Into one ehaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillle, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.**— J^AeiunfSs. 



SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations hy H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 



•« 



If r. Thombury has produced a volume of songs and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macanlay's or Aytoun's Lays.*'— CAronic/e. 

"Those who love picture, life, and costnme in song will here flad what they lore.**— 
Athenceum, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulstkr Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised ill these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy*s escape — The Beresford andWynyard ghost stories, &c. 

*' It were impoMlble to praise too highly u a work of amuaeinent these two most In- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may he read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for troth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
EiAch story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former worlcs 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a woric of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Justly be expected of the 
author of • The Peerage/ **— Standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
(5ause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
I^yons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
llr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary iu every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened."— Jf«scen^er. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with lUustrations, 
2 Is, (Just ready). 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. NEW AND 

Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. bound. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It Is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and writteii 
with great ability, better than any former worlc, we thlnlc, of its deservedly successftU 
atithor.*' — E*aminer. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifux, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary boolc. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The worlc abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are lull of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wtser and better."—- ^eo^raicntk 

'**John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent." — Prett. 

NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 2 vols. 2l8. 

**Two volumes displaying all those superior merits which have made 'John Hall Au^ 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post, 

** We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic power, deep pathos* 
healthful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, *John 
Halifax,* among the English classics are everywhere displayed." — Chronicle. 

*'The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to remind him of that truth and 
energy of human portraiture, that spell over human affeciions and emotions, which have 
etamped this author one of the first novelists of our day." — John Bull, 

ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH, AUTHOR OP 

" NATHALIE," &c., 3 vols. 

'* ' Adile is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming novel, ftall 
of delicate charHcter-painting. The workmanship is good throughout, and the interest 
kindled in the first chapter bums brightly to the close." — Athenaum. 

**Adhle* is one of Miss Kavanagh*s happiest delineations. The whole work is 
admirable and full of talent" — Literary Gaxette, 

**In the work before us Miss Kavanagh has achieved a decided triumph. The story 
is novel and Interesting. The characters are vividly drawn, and the style is fresh and 
attractive. It will, no doubt, become at once a popular favourite, and add another to the 
list of Miss Kavanagh*s successes."— 5«(». 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAV. 

Bbino thb Conclvdino Sbribs or 
** Passaoks in tub Lifb or Mks. Mab« 

OABBT MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6«. 

<*The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better."— ilMen«Mm. 

THE DATS OF MT LIFE. 

an autobioobaphy. 8 vols. 

** The author writes with her usual Ane 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
sointeresting."— if/AefMrum. 



OBPHANS. 

1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

*' An exquisitely beautiful story— a book 
that no woman will read without feeling 
her heart warm to the author." — Naiionat 
Magaa:ine. 

*' The author of ' Orphans ' is one of the 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day. and beyond this, and far better, la 
one of those who always seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all her literary efforts. This excellent 
purpose pervades every page of this in- 
teresting tale."— Afes enger, 

MAGDALEN HEPBUBN; 

A flTOBYOPTHK 8COTTI8R BBPOBMAWOIT, 

HAEB7MUIB. 

Sbcono Edition. 8 vols. 

ADAM GBAEME» 
OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
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THE OITLT CHILD. 

By Ladt Scott. 2 ▼• 

" Lady Scott*8 novels are alwaya ftill of 
TfTaeity and keen observation, and this 
ttory. Is ftaily distlufnilsbed by the same 
characteristics.'*— JoAn Bull. 

A LOYEB'S QTTABREL. 

By the Author of "Cousin GmowFttmr. 8 v. 

•< Toe of those fascinating tales which 
the reader cannot put down half read. 
The Interest Is aroused In the first chapte", 
and admirably sustained throughout. The 
plot is well conceived and well developed. 
The incidents are picturesaue and ef- 
fective. The characters are distinct and 
well marked." — Morning Chronicle, 

COTTSIH HABB7. 

By Mm. Gaar, Author of *'Thb Gam- 

BLBR*8 WiPB/* &C. 8 vols. 

'* There is an originality and power 
about the whole novel that rank it with 
lira. Grey*s best stories.**— JoAn Bull, 

A WILL AND A WAT. 

By the Hon. Hbnrt Coks, Author of 
** High and Low/* &c. 2 vols. 

"A very interesting novel.'* — Observer, 

THE LADT OF GLTNKE. 

By the Anthor of " MAROAasT and Hrr 
Bbioksmaids.*' 8 vols. 

"There Is a great deal that Is both ex- 
cellent and charming In this book.** — 
Aihen4nim 

MOIIALS OF MATFAIB. 

SxcoND Edition. 3 vols. 

'* This is a good novel. There are fresh- 
ness and talent in the book.** — Lit. Gax, 

"A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with con- 
aiderable cleverness In depicting It.*' — 
Spectator, 

COTTBT SECBETS. 

By Mrs. Thomson. 3 vols. 
" A fascinating story. — John Bull. 

THE SQTTIBE OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By •• Scrutator.*' 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 3 vols. 

A WOMAN'S STOBT. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 3 vols. 

" * A Woman's Story * is interesting. It 
is well written, and quite equal to any of 
Mrs. S. C. Hall's voTkaV—Athenaum. 

LIFE AND ITS BEAUTIES. 

By Ladt Chattrrton. 8 vols. 

^A Dorel of lofty purpose, of great power, 
sadmdminble «eo timent.'*— Observer. 



THE TWO BBOTHEBS. 

By the Author of •*Tbk Discivlinb or 
Lipc," ftc. 8 vols. 

HECBINGTON. 

By Mrs. Gors. 8 vols. 

VIOLET BANE, 

AND iTa Inmatbs. 8 vola. 

DABE AND FAIB. 

By the Anthor of " Rockingham." 8 v. 

"The anthor of 'Rockingham ' haa sur- 
passed himself in ' Dark and Fair.' The 
characters are distinctly drawn. The story 
Is simple and spiritedly told. The dia- 
logue Is smart, natural, full of character. 
In abort. * Dark and Fair ' takes its place 
among the cleverest novels of the season. 
It Is the cream of light literature, grace- 
talt brilliant, and continuoualy interest- 
ing."- Gto6e. 

A LIFE'S LESSONS. 

By Mrs. Gorx. 8 vols. 

"'A Life's Lessons' Is told In Mn. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, and learning through the pages 
with her usual felicity."— Dm7^ News. 

CUTHBEBT ST. ELME, M.P. ; 

Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 

*' A book to be read, and decidedly one 
of ' the novels * of the day.*' — Press. 

FASHIONABLE LIFE; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 

By Mrs. Trollopr. 8 v. 

"The book has among. Its merits the 
Invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner, 

GEBTBTJDE; 

Or, family pride. 

By Mrs. Trollopr. 8 vols. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation aa a 
novelist."— i»o»^ 

DABIEN; 

Or, the merchant PRINCE. 

By Eliot Warborton, 

Author of "Thr Crbscbnt and tb> 

Cross." New and Cheaper Edition. 

1 vol. 68. (Just Ready.) 

SETMOTJB 
AND HIS FBIENDa 

By the Author of "ThbSrcrbt Mar- 
Ri a OB." 8 vols. 

"The story Is ftill of intcreat mhI 
l^«ai\oik."— Hero/d. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 



tACHEL OEAT. 

ByjDUAKiViXiOB, 

toroC'NATBALIlt," &0. iTol. 

A(l Oray li ■ clwmilng ind touch. 
n, narnlad with gru'* «ul ihUl. 
> un r>id th. itory Hid not t..l 
ln<t.t»« from II. Th. chirutcn 

iWyibaut Ihtm.' We h.irlll» «. 
od thit iWry, mil thilL Kjok-. 
Uln Kivmiiigh will (Ivi ui w- 
IfUftllT good"—Atfunmum. 

X ROSE OF ASHUBST. 

Aoror Bbiha Wtvdhab. a™l», 
Jtllarylnirltiibly pl»it>, b*c>UM 

IT n«lli*pui'"h"r bd^'oM 'ihi 
of K."— KHxIixr. 

EDGAB BABDOK. 

W. KHiaaTON, M.A. B Toti, 
, Itory l.ln ■v.iv w.J worlhj of th« 



CABBIED ?0B LOVE, 

ilbsr of ■' Counti GnorrRiiT." 1 
dwfird for LoTt ■ I* u full <•! Ilnl 
>M, nnirt wrIUnv, >nd ttronfl: 

tnrli of ■ moriHcllllll undiiiatlc 

LBTHUB BBAHD(»T. 



liBt. Th* plct'im or Rooi* mod of 
UtS In Udbw an npiclilir food."— 



UABOABET 
Am) EEB BBIDEBUAZDS. 






THE TOVKG LOBS. 

Bf tfea Anlbor o( •' Tyi UiicifLiNI 



THE HOUSE OF ELUOBE; 



TBUE TO NATUBE. 

a>uii.i]i. 

"ThtraadtrwlllhirU nolau rorimu^ 

hu to renniinind II an ■gnnbli atylii 

■canH tbat iira raplttt with vlgoiu ao4 
ylradty,"— Suit. 

HABaUEBITE'B LEQACT. 

By Uu. T. r. aumrd. fliola. 



THE SOBBOWS OV 
GENTILITY. 

By MiiiJawiauRT, 3 TDK. 

OUB OWK BTOBT. 



HB. ABLE. 

3 vola. 
"Mil. Aria 'ii a work of a tary hlah 
ordar, and wa an offrrlng It no light 
tMbuta wlirn w. hv Ihat. In ilyla and 
coiicanlluB, Unmlndi uiof [li* iir)tlM|l 
or II r>. QitiilW^JulM BtiU. 

THE HEXT BOOB 
HEiaHBOUBS. 

Br Uu, GAicoisHa. Authorot "Tint. 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



OOLBXTBITS ITNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of eyery 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro* 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
liy Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THB PBBS8. 

"This is confettedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertatkiinent to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two senrices are distinguished 
by vigoar of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen."— &/o6e. 

" At the head of those periodicals which fnmish useful and valuable Information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the pnblic» 
must be placed the ' United Service Magasine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honoor 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most Interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the worid. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magasine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to -his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.** — Sun, 

*' This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for profesdonal 
men." — Morning Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes an4 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
Is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — ^narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general usefiil information." — AtUu, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13y GRBAT ICAKLBOROUOH STBBBT. 
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